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E suppose Mr. Bonar Law will not resign, for he 
has experienced so often the process known 
as being “thrown over’’ that he can hardly 

any longer be sensitive to that particular form of 
humiliation. But no Minister of the Crown, let alone 
an “Acting Prime Minister,” can ever have been 
thrown over quite so violently as he was this week over 
the question of the Irish prisoners in Mountjoy Jail. 
On Tuesday evening in the House of Commons, of which 
he is the Leader, he strongly deprecated the suggestion 
that there is any possibility of a change in the attitude of 
the Government on this matter. . Is it the contention 
that we should let these men out because they say they will 
commit suicide? No order could be maintained in any country 
in that case. It would be quite impossible. The 
Government believe that the liberty [of these men] means the 
death of peaceful citizens. . . We have deliberately come 








to the conclusion that the steps which we have taken in this , 


matter are right and justified. We have deliberately come to 
the conclusion that by showing weakness in the face of this kind 
of intimidation, outrage and murder, we should make things 
worse. . . . We have counted the cost. 
Next morning Sir Nevil Macready got into direct 
communication from Dublin by wireless with Mr. Lloyd 
George, and within twenty-four hours of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s statement all the prisoners were enjoying that 
liberty which is to “‘ mean the death of peaceful citizens.” 
And the point to be observed is that Mr. Bonar Law was 
right, and that the release of these men may quite 
possibly mean the death of peaceful citizens. Such is 
“ resolute Government ”’ under the Coalition! But why, 
since its ‘ deliberate conclusions’ count for so little, 
does the Cabinet trouble to meet at all? We can 
imagine nothing more demoralising for Ministers than 
this counting of costs and setting of teeth—all for 
nothing. 





Meanwhile the state of lawlessness which prevails 
in Ireland almost defies description. We are so accus- 
tomed to the misuse of the word anarchy that when 
a state of anarchy really does arise we have no vocabu- 
lary to convey an adequate impression. Here are 
three incidents happening on one day and reported in a 
single issue of the Times (April 15th) : 

Sergeant Lavin, of the R.1.C., was found dead at the Police 

— Pheenix Park (Dublin), yesterday with a bullet in his 


The Inland Revenue office at Dundalk was raided yesterday 
by 30 armed men who, having removed the staff, burnt all the 
official papers and then set fire to the premises. The military 
fire brigade turned out, but the Town brigade did not attend. 
The building was gutted. 

Another policeman, in plain clothes, was murdered in the 
streets of Dublin to-day. The murder was committed at 
9.30 in the morning in a busy thoroughfare. Three young men 
were seen walking away in the direction of Camden Street. 
No arrests were made. 

To quote Mr. Bonar Law once more: ‘ A Government 
which cannot protect the lives of the citizens of the 
country has obviously failed in what is the first duty 
of every Government.” Plainly the Government of 
Ireland cannot protect the life of a single citizen in 
Ireland save within the walled precincts of Dublin 
Castle itself. Indeed, it is not a Government but merely 
a beleaguered garrison. And the Coalition Government 
in England has no remedy to offer save brave words, 
which it eats the next day, and a farcical measure of 
‘““Home Rule” which every Irishman regards merely 


as a fresh insult. 
a 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Easter hunger- 
strike in Mountjoy Prison may prove no less notable a 
turning point in Irish politics than the Easter rising 
of 1916. After a desperate duel of ten days, the Castle 
has surrendered practically at discretion. But this 
belated retreat from an impossible position will not 
save the Government prestige as prompt concessions 
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in the early stages might have done. What Ireland is 
likely to remember is less that the policy was not pushed 
to its logical conclusion than that Irishmen were sub- 
jected to ten days of agonising torture in the hope of 
breaking their spirit. Rulers who persist in a course 
that results in Catholic bishops blessing a general strike, 
organised by Socialists, have blotted statesmanship 
out of their calculations, and deserve the worst that 
can befall them. The Castle may survive even this 
shock, but it is difficult to see how its present occupants 
can continue in office. Lord French and his colleagues 
not merely forced the present situation but declined to 
listen either to reason or argument, and in the long run 
they were not convinced but coerced into changing 
their methods. It was common knowledge that in spite 
of the restraining influences of the Church, of Labour 
and of the Republican leaders, the death of the prisoners 
would have been followed by an outbreak much graver 
than that of 1916. As a matter of fact, it was only the 
belief that the Castle desired an explosion that enabled 
order to be preserved. Not the least amazing incident 
of the week was the spectacle of Republican volunteers 
as the crowds outside the military cordons, and 
after the withdrawal of the troops it was volunteers, 
unarmed but maintaining strict military discipline, 
who held the approaches to the prison and supervised 
the evacuation of the hunger strikers. The Unionist 
Irish Times does not exaggerate when it states that the 
problem is no longer one of maintaining law and order, 
but of reconquering Ireland. 
* * * 

The brief “ crisis’’ in Anglo-French relations which 
arose last week over the French occupation of the 
Frankfort area has done much to clear the air. No more 
is to be said about the “unfortunate difference of 
opinion,”’ but it will not be forgotten, and its remem- 
brance should do much to promote a greater practical 
harmony in future between Paris and London. It is 
clear that the French Government when it ordered the 
advance was thoroughly aware of the British Cabinet’s 
disapproval of any such step, but it seems, according to 
a French journalist who is usually very well informed, 
to have hoped that if it forced the issue by action the 
British press and British public opinion would “ bring 
Mr. Lloyd George to heel.’ These hopes, however, were 
disappointed—as they were bound tobe. The British 
Cabinet was unanimous in taking the only point of 
view that any British Cabinet could possibly take. 
The Times and one or two other newspapers have made 
great efforts to convince the world that British public 
opinion on this occasion was behind the French military 
party. But they were vain efforts and their vanity 
was reflected in the extreme futility of the arguments 
which were advanced to support an indefensible case. 
The Times actually asked us to believe that the French 
advance would weaken and discredit or abash the forces 
of militarism in Germany—as topsy-turvy an argument 
as we ever remember to have seen in a responsible 
newspaper—and went on to assure all whom it might 
concern that a decision, in which the Coalition Govern- 
ment was unanimous, and undoubtedly had the support 
of all sections of the Opposition, really represented 
nothing but the personal and perverted view of the 
Prime Minister who, it suggested, had been “ got at’”’ 
by the new German Chargé d'affaires. For our part we 
do not doubt that on the particular issue at stake 
responsible opinion in England was as solidly behind 
the Government as it has ever been about anything 


since the armistice. 
* * * 


The French Government, however, is doubtless right 
in regarding the present position in Germany with serious 
concern. What we on this side of the Channel are 


inclined to criticise is not the diagnosis but the treat- 
ment. There seems to be not the slightest doubt 
that the new, mainly Socialist and strongly anti- 
militarist, German Government represents the views 
of an overwhelming majority of the German people ; 
but the scarcely less doubtful fact remains that it has 
very little control over the organised forces of the 
Republic. The Reichswehr troops in the Ruhr district 
acknowledge only formally the authority of Berlin 
and are pervaded by the militaristic spirit in its worst 
form. A new militarist coup d'état is seriously feared 
and the supporters of the Government, in spite of 
their numbers, have no weapon save that of the general 
strike. We have no doubt that in the long run that 
weapon will afford German democracy the protection 
it needs, but for the moment the situation is extremely 
difficult. The French have advanced at a point far 
distant from the area in which the Reichswehr are 
operating against the “‘ Reds ’’—who, by the way, are 
not Bolsheviks, but to a large extent supporters of the 
Government. The Times supports the advance on 
the ground that it will discredit the Reichswehr; others, 
like Commander Kenworthy, because it will assist the 
Reds. Surely it is plain that its only effect can be to 
embarrass and discredit the Berlin Government, whilst 
exasperating the German public in a manner precisely 
calculated to strengthen the appeal of the militarist 
party. It is to be feared that the French Government 
would welcome an excuse to advance still farther 
into Germany, and it is possible that their action may 
indirectly provide that excuse. We hope, however, 
that they have learnt from the recent incident how far 
they can safely go without imperilling the Alliance 
and have realised that they are very unlikely to succeed, 
onany issue, in mobilising British public opinion against 
the British Government. 
* * * 

The debate in the House of Commons on the Peace 
Treaties with Austria and Bulgaria last Wednesday 
was marked by much cogent criticism, some high 
falutin’ talk and the usual laboured official defence 
of the indefensible. The Government’s plea that the 
settlement with Austria was a difficult business is 
perfectly just, so far as it goes. But it certainly does 
not entitle the Supreme Council to claim indulgence 
for all the follies and wrongs they have enshrined in 
this Treaty. Clearly they could not favour the new 
Austrian Republic at the expense of the former victims 
of the Hapsburg Empire. But there was no justifica- 
tion whatever for violating the principle of self-deter- 
mination by giving the Southern Tyrol, inhabited by 
Germans, to Italy, and by forbidding Austria to ally 
herself with Germany. Nor was there any reason for 
loading Austria with a huge undefined reparation debt. 
On that point, indeed, we are glad to see that the 
British Government apparently realises the error that 
has been committed, and that in all probability the 
amount of Austria’s financial liability is presently to 
be put into precise figures. Two other suggestions 
made by the critics of the Treaty open up more difficult 
ground. It was urged, first, that Austria’s neighbours, 
the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs and the rest, should be 
forbidden to set up economic barriers against her, and, 
secondly, that they should be compelled to disarm. 
We are heartily in favour of free trade and reduction 
of armaments both in Central Europe and elsewhere. 
But what right have London and Paris and Rome 
to coerce Prague and Belgrade in these matters? 
The “ Powers of limited interests,” as they are called 
in the delicate language of diplomacy, may well cry 
‘*Que MM. les assassins commencent!”’ The great 
blot on the Treaty, we believe, is the refusal to allow 
German Austria to unite herself with Germany. If 
she could do that she would be in a far better position 
to face her economic problems. 
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The Bulgarian Treaty was more slightly dealt with. 
Mr. Asquith made some very severe strictures on 
Bulgaria. Her entry into the war, on the side of the 
Central Powers and Turkey, he said, was “an act 
without any justification, excuse, or pretext.”” We are 
certainly aware of no justification for Bulgaria’s action. 
But we think the British public cannot be reminded 
too often that the Bulgarian people are suffering very 
largely, not only for the sins of Ferdinand and his 
rascally counsellors, but also for the failure of our 
own and our Allies’ feeble diplomacy. The British 
Government, however, as we gather from Mr. Harms- 
worth’s speech, does not think they are suffering unduly. 
Mr. Harmsworth said he “did not understand it to 
be seriously contended that Bulgaria had been treated 
with hardship in regard to her territorial possessions.” 
We can assure him he is mistaken. We say nothing 
of her claims on the Augean seaboard; it may be that 
the arrangement for the port of Dedeagatch with its 
“corridor” is a peaalows Sy fair one. But Macedonia 
and the Dobrudja are on quite a different footing. In 
both these cases there is a grievous violation of justice 
and national sentiment, and it is the merest hypoerisy 
to pretend that the inhabitants of those regions ought 
to be punished for the misdeeds of Sofia. However, 
the evil is done, and there is left only the hope that 
in the fulness of time the League of Nations may undo 
it. But for the present we have decreed that Bulgaria, 
like Germany and Austria and Hungary, shall stew 
in her own juice outside the League. 


* * * 


In accordance with expectations, the miners’ ballot 
on the Government wages offer has revealed a deep 
division of opinion throughout the industry. A 
majority of the districts has voted in favour of accept- 
ance, and the aggregate vote is also in favour. South 
Wales, Lancashire and Cheshire and a few other districts 
have, however, voted for a strike, and in the first two 
cases the majorities are very substantial. Nevertheless, 
it is extremely improbable that any district will decide 
in favour of sectional action against the will of the 
Federation as a whole. What is likely to happen is 
that agitation will at once begin for an early reopening 
of negotiations with a view to further concessions. 
The emphatic advice in favour of acceptance given by 
Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hodges undoubtedly . influenced 
the vote to a considerable extent, and it seems clear 
that Mr. Smillie swung over the Scottish vote, which 
would otherwise have resulted in favour of a strike. 
Whether his advice will be followed further, and the 
Federation will resume its campaign for a reduction in 
prices, remains to be seen. We hope that it will, but 
any campaign designed to reduce prices will have to 
go very much deeper than the demands for further 
control and for the punishment of profiteers that have 
hitherto been put forward. The main causes of high 
prices are to be found to-day in the operation of the 
financial system in relation to currency and credit, 
and no campaign which does not deal with these 
questions has any chance of lasting success, 


* * * 


The demand of the National Union of Railwaymen 
for an “ all grades ” advance of £1 a week is practically 
a demand for a complete revision of the recent national 
settlement. It is to be considered before the end of 
the month. This is clearly an issue of very great 
national importance. The recent settlement has been 
from the first disliked and regarded as unjust by the 
majority of the railwaymen. It was accepted only 
because the railwaymen were not prepared at the end 
of last year to face the necessity of a second national 
strike. As a result, they now find themselves in a 
considerably worse position than any other industry 
of comparable importance, and indeed than any other 


large body of workers except the agricultural labourers. 
Moreover, in view of the Dockers’ Inquiry Report and 
of the recent concessions to the miners, they have a 
very strong claim, for many members of the N.U.R. 
are doing practically the same work as colliery or 
waterside employees for very much lower rates of pay. 
It is therefore plain that the new demand will have to 
be seriously considered. 
* * * 


By the time these notes appear Friday’s meeting 
between the Transport Workers’ Federation and the 
waterside employers will have been held, and the 
position arising out of the Report of the Dockers’ 
Inquiry will have been discussed. It is unlikely that 
any complete settlement will have been reached, for 
the issues arising directly out of the Report are very 
complicated, and, even if the general principles are 
accepted, the details of application will require a good 
deal of negotiation. This applies particularly to the 
very important proposals for decasualisation and for 
the “ industrial maintenance ” of unemployed labour. 
But before these details are discussed there is the broad 
and general question whether the employers are prepared 
to accept the Report, which, of course, however strong 
the moral weight behind it, has no legally binding 
character. As we write the empleyers attitude on 
this point is still in doubt, but we notice that in certain 
quarters resolutions are being passed urging that condi- 
tions of some sort as to output and payment by results 
shall be accepted before the employers agree to act 
upon the general terms of the Report. Whatever may 
be the intention behind this proposal, it is certainly 
in its effect a “‘ wrec’.ing’’ amendment, and insistence 
upon it would destroy the chances of agreement. 
Questions of output and methods of payment will, of 
course, arise in the detailed discussions as to the method 
of applying the Report, and the Report itself quotes 
the statements of the dockers’ representatives that they 
will do everything they can to promote increased output. 
This, however, is a very different matter from making 
some general proposition about output and payment by 
results a condition of the acceptance of the Report, 
and we hope that the employers nationally will not take 
the suicidal course which is being urged by certain 


local associations. 
» * * 


There is once more a serious strike in progress in 
America. The movement is this time of an unofficial 
character, among the railroad workers, and it has 
already caused the President to make the long-delayed 
appointment of the promised Committee to deal with 
the railroad men’s claims. The news to hand of the 
progress of the strike movement is scanty, but it does 
not appear likely that it will develop at present 
into a general movement. What it may do is to 
bring to a head the growing cleavage between 
the more advanced elements in American Labour 
and the quite extraordinarily reactionary official 
elements which still dominate the Trade Union move- 
ment. This element has hitherto succeeded in retaining 
its power because there has been no really organised 
body of opinion between it and the extremists of the 
Industrial Workers ‘of the World. It seems clear, 
however, that this middle body of opinion, more in 
conformity with the attitude of the Trade Union move- 
ment in European countries, is now developing rapidly 
and that it may succeed, before long, in compelling the 
American movement to reorganise itself on more 
effective lines. Certainly, the temper of American 
Labour is rapidly changing, and the hysterical outbursts 
of the American governing class against “‘ Bolshevism "’ 
are really directed, not against * Bolshevism” at all, 
but against the first emergence of the American Labour 
movement as a constructive force challenging the 
capitalistic conceptions of ‘‘ Americanism ” which have 
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hitherto held the field. The railway strike, like the 
steel strike last year, is one of the birthpangs of American 
Labour in travail with the new ideas. 

* * * 

PoutticaL CORRESPONDENT writes: If human nature 
could be controlled by tactics the Coalition managers 
would probably be willing to allow all the other 

by-elections to be overshadowed by Dartford. Standing 
by itself, Mr. Mills’s majority—unique of its kind, whether 
in comparison with the General Election or any later result— 
would have struck dismay to the hearts of the older parties, 
and, since it is through terror that the Prime Minister hopes 
eventually to march to fusion, one can imagine what dexterous 
use might have been made under other conditions of this really 
startling upheaval from the workshops. Unfortunately the 
Coalition has had some exiguous consolations elsewhere, with 
the natural enough consequence that the rank and file of the 
party insist on making the most of their successes rather than 
the worst of their bruises. ‘ 


Personally I am not impressed (nor, I imagine, is anybody 
else possessing the slightest knowledge of such matters) by the 
triumphant claims made on behalf of the first fruits of fusionism 
at Stockport. Like most of Mr. Lloyd George’s brilliant im- 
provisations, the arrangement there was of a purely ad hoc 
character, capable of extension doubtless to other double 
barrelled constituencies, but only in those diminishing instances 
where the local Liberal organisation happens to be predominantly 
Coalitionist. How many such constituencies exist, and how 
many such associations? At Edinburgh, which, like most 
large towns, is split up into single-member divisions, the experi- 
ment was not even tried, if only for the reason that there it 
would have meant that the Unionists, being the party in pos- 
session in both the South and North Divisions, would have 
had to remain content with the nomination of only one candidate. 
leaving the Coalition Liberals to nominate the other. No doubt 
that would have suited Mr. Lloyd George’s book; it was one 
of the things he was aiming at in his recent call for closer co- 
operation in the constituencies. But Sir George Younger holds 
different views, and his is still the final word in these transactions. 

* * * 

Should Edinburgh go wrong for the Government—and in 
both divisions there is certain to be a remarkable deflation of 
general election values—the considerations just outlined will 
be heard of again, and with good reason. For in neither division 
during the dual contest was there more than a pretence at co- 
operation between the two sections of the Government’s sup- 
porters. So far as the local Liberal associations were concerned 
nothing else was to be expected, since both were openly opposed 
to the Coalition candidates on the specific ground of their 
Toryism. What disconcerted the Government Whips (hence 
Sir William Sutherland’s somewhat heavy-footed intervention) 
was the furtive sympathy of their own supporters in Parliament 
with the local Liberal attitude. Only one or two Scottish Liberal 
members appeared on the Coalition platform. Others, though 
repeatedly entreated to do so, refused to risk the resentment 
of their constituents by complying with the summons, choosing 
rather to incur Captain Guest’s displeasure. 

* * * 


A fresh motion, it seems, will be required to bring the Irish 
Bill back from the Grand Committee, the intention being that 
the Bill should only be considered in Committee of the whole 
House on an agreement to limit debate under a self-imposed 
guillotine. Should this arrangement be carried out, it is to be 
hoped that it will not be on the principle, recently followed in con- 
nection with another matter, of leaving to members merely the 
shadowy privilege of determining how the time fixed by the 
Government in bulk should be allocated by themselves in detail. 
In any event the Nationalists intend to take no part in this 
interlude. Their view of the Bill remains unaltered and could 
only be modified, I understand, by alterations of a transforming 


character, particularly as to the proposal for a Northern Parlia- . 


ment (which would have to disappear altogether) and as to the 
general finance of the scheme. 
* * 
Enlightened by the reception of his right-of-entry kite, the 
Education Minister is generally credited with a prudent intention 
to say no more about the matter. What, however, of his chief ? 
It is the inner history of Mr. Lloyd George’s connection with 
the education controversy—marked by a consistent desire 
to compromise with sectarianism on terms disadvantageous to 
every part of the country but Wales—that is the chief cause of 
uneasiness well-informed educationists. A useful light 
from the past might be thrown on this subject by Mr. McKenna 


and Mr. Runciman. 





IRELAND MUST HAVE 
A REPUBLIC IF SHE WANTS IT 


T is time.people in this country realised that, 
sooner or later, we may be forced to consent 
to the creation of an independent Irish Republic. 

Admittedly it is as yet a possibility only, not a proba- 
bility, but as such it must be faced, for until it is faced, 
as one at least of the actually possible alternatives, 
we do not believe that any British Government will 
succeed in finding a better solution for the most desperate 
situation into which Irish affairs have been allowed to 
drift. So far Mr. Neil Maclean is, we believe, the only 
Member of the House of Commons who has dared to 
accept the full implications of the doctrine of “ self- 
determination” and to admit that in conceivable 
circumstances the doctrine might imply acquiescence in 
the demands of the Irish Republicans. He made the 
admission in reply to a direct challenge by Lord Robert 
Cecil, who thereupon inquired rhetorically whether the 
hon. Member supposed that “‘ any conceivable British 
House of Commons would ever sanction the setting 
up of an Irish Republic.” We do not know what 
answer Mr. Maclean would have given if he had replied 
to this second question, but for our part we do not 
hesitate to say that we find not the slightest difficulty 
in conceiving such a House of Commons and, what is 
more, that those who cannot conceive it must, in our 
opinion, be still far from having grasped the full 
significance of what has happened in Ireland since 
Easter, 1916, and especially of what has been happening 
during the last few months. 

We are not suggesting that the British electorate is 
ever likely to be persuaded that the creation of a Republic 
is a wise or a desirable method of satisfying Irish aspira- 
tions. We agree with Lord Robert Cecil that any 
conceivable House of Commons is likely to be unani- 
mously opposed to such a course. But what may very 
well come about, if developments in Ireland proceed on 
their present lines, is that a majority of some future, 
perhaps even the next, House of Commons may be still 
more profoundly opposed to all the practicable alterna- 
tives, and may thus be forced reluctantly to yield 
what they would never willingly give. Consider the 
state of affairs in Ireland to-day. It is a state of war— 
no less. In spite of the large army which we are main- 
taining over there, the Government has no power to 
maintain even a semblance of law and order. There is 
far less law and order in Ireland to-day than the Germans 
maintained in Belgium, for the Irish are not Belgians 
and the English soldier is not and never will be an adept 
in the science of “ frightfulness.”” The Sinn Feiners 
defy the law, and kill with impunity not only in country 
districts but in the open streets of the capital itself. 
The Government, on the other hand, has been forced 
to discard the law, and to resort to a policy of wholesale 
arrests and imprisonment without any pretence of legal 
trials or even of courts martial. The police, as Lord 
Robert himself pointed out, are never allowed out in 
the daytime except in twos and threes, and even then 
they are sometimes shot. At night, when crime is 
most rampant, they are not allowed out at all. The 
armed forces of the Republic raid and pull down police 
barracks and enforce their own rules or laws. “ Practi- 
cally the Government of Ireland in the South exists 
only on sufferance. No order of the Government, as I 
understand, can be carried out unless the Sinn Fein 
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authorities choose to permit it.” And every day the 
situation becomes worse. 

Suppose this state of affairs continues—and what 
hope is there that it will not ? Suppose the Irish refuse 
every ameliorative measure that is offered to them, 
even full Dominion Home Rule—and the possibility 
of that becomes greater with every day of continued 
military repression. Suppose that a Labour Govern- 
ment, or a Liberal-Labour coalition, comes into power 
in this country—and that is at the least a possibility. 
What, then, would happen? Does anyone imagine 
that such a Government could or would attempt to 
continue indefinitely to rule Ireland by the present 
methods of crude and brutal military coercion? Yet 
it is clearly within the power of the Sinn Feiners to 
make any other method impossible. A Labour Govern- 
ment might be as conciliatory as it chose, but the 
ultimate decision would still rest with the Irish people. 
They would have merely to ignore all blandishments 
and continue their present policy, and they would get 
their Republic. We do not say that if a Labour Govern- 
ment came into power to-morrow it would necessarily 
be faced with the alternatives of continuing the present 
régime or sanctioning a Republic, for we do not believe 
that the mass of even the Southern Irish are yet irre- 
coverably committed to the Republican demand. What 
we do say is that if it should come to that choice, if it 
were clear that there was no middle course between 
unconditional withdrawal from Ireland and the prospect 
of an indefinite continuance of martial law, daylight 
assassinations, and hunger strikes, then there is no 
member either of the Labour Party or of the Liberal 
Party who could fail to choose withdrawal, without 
eating every political principle which he had ever 
professed. In the last resort, subject peoples have an 
argument to which there is no reply save extermina- 
tion, and the Sinn Feiners have discovered that argu- 
ment. They may be persuaded to abandon it; they 
cannot be coerced. There is no move which even the 
most ruthless of militarists could devise which, if they 
are sufficiently determined, they cannot counter. 

It is to be observed that the considerations which 
we are endeavouring to set forth here are considerations 
not of democratic principle nor of abstract political 
theory but of practicable democratic government. It 
is not a question of whether the “ principle of self- 
determination ” in its full sense ought or ought not to 
be applied to Ireland. On that question we entirely 
agree with Mr. Lloyd George, who pointed out the 
other day that to acknowledge the right of any section 
of any community to secede from that community 
at any moment was to reduce “ self-determination ” 
to an absurdity. But we accept Mr. Lloyd George's 
remarks on this matter subject to an important 
practical qualification, namely, that the intensity 
of the demand for secession must be taken into account. 
If the inhabitants of Cornwall proposed to set up 
an independent republic of their own we should have 
every right to reject and resist the proposal with 
contumely. But suppose every Cornishman, or an 
overwhelming majority of Cornishmen, were prepared 
to die rather than give up their demand or obey the 
English law, then the whole issue would be transformed 
and we should have to consider not a question of 
theoretical rights or principles but the question of 
whether extermination was to be preferred to consent. 
It may be argued that as regards Ireland this desperate 
dilemma does not exist. We are inclined to agree 
that it does not exist yet. But we most seriously 





submit that if the present régime of military repression 
is allowed to continue, it will exist within the next 
twelve months, and then the eventual creation of 
an independent Irish Republic will be inevitable. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the final 
decision as to whether Ireland is or is not to remain 
a part of the British Empire rests, in fact, whether 
we like it or not, with the Irish people, and the sooner 
we discard the illusion that it rests with us the more 
likely we are to succeed in averting what most of us 
would regard as a catastrophe. If Ireland’s desire 
for Republican independence is sufficiently deep and 
persistent, then, beyond all question, she will get it. 
She need only continue her present tactics for a 
sufficiently long time and she will force withdrawal. 
Lord Robert Cecil, we gather, would regard that as 
a most dangerous admission which no responsible 
English speaker or writer ought to make. We, on the 
contrary, believe that until the admission is made 
there is no hope of the problem being faced in the only 
spirit which offers any prospect of a satisfactory 
solution. So long as English statesmen refuse to 
face the facts and, whilst continuing a policy of military 
coercion, insult and provoke the Irish people by such 
proposals as those of the Bill which is now before 
Parliament, the only result will be the extension of 
chaos and anarchy in Ireland and an ever-increasing 
determination on the part of the Irish people to reject 
all half-measures and to win and maintain a position 
of absolute separation and independence. Of all the 
factors which to-day are tending towards this calamitous 
issue there is none more potent than the present policy 
of the British Government. If one day we are forced 
to grant Ireland her most extreme demands it is Mr. 
Lloyd George and his Unionist colleagues whom we 
shall have to thank. 

We do not for a moment believe that the Irish problem 
is insoluble or that it is impossible to retain Ireland 
within the Empire by her own free will. The hatred 
of Englishmen which exists in Ireland is, in one sense, 
terribly real but, in another, it is purely fictitious. 
It is founded on no natural or temperamental antipathy, 
but on a number of essentially accidental historical 
facts which have obscured the natural affinities, spiritual 
and intellectual, of the two races. Everyone who 
knows Ireland knows also that, if Ireland had been 
independent, it is hard to conceive any international 
conflict in which she would not have been our 
inseparable friend and ally. The tragedy of the present 
situation lies in the fact that it might be entirely 
transformed by so small an amount of courage and 


generosity. If we offer Ireland unconditional freedom 
we can win her. If we maintain our present 


indefensible and insensate policy of coercion we shall 
lose her—perhaps for ever. That is the real alternative 
to-day. Ireland will never be a willing member of 
the British Commonwealth until she has been offered 
the free choice of complete independence if she so 
wills. We may reasonably attach conditions to the 
offer. We may insist that no decision shall be taken 
until a certain, perhaps prolonged, period shall have 
elapsed—long enough for the passions of to-day to 
have burnt themselves out. But the ultimate choice 
must be perfectly free. No alternative—even that of 
a Republic in alliance with “the Huns ”’—must be 
specifically excluded. Only so can “ the Irish problem ” 
be solved. The risk, we are convinced, is far slighter 
than the average British Imperialist dreams. Indeed, 
it is nothing—for the less we offer now the more in the 
long run will Ireland take. 
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THE BASIS OF WAGES 


T is clear that another general wages movement is 
now in full swing. The miners are just completing 
their ballot on the Government offer; the dockers 

are negotiating on the Report of their Court of Enquiry ; 
the tramwaymen and the vehicle workers have received 
advances with which they are profoundly dissatisfied, and 
the railwaymen’s revolt against the recent national settle- 
ment has now taken shape in a demand for an advance of 
£1 a week. Nearly all these demands, and many others 
which are now under discussion, fall to be debated by 
courts or tribunals of one kind or another, which are supposed 
to consider the matter impartially and to give an award 
on the merits of the case. What principle, if any, do these 
various arbitrators, conciliators and adjudicators follow, 
and what principle, if any, ought they to follow in dealing 
with the cases that are brought before them ? 

This question is raised in a very acute form by the award 
recently issued by the Court of Arbitration (the successor 
to the war-time Committee on Production) in the case of 
the engineering and shipyard trades. For this is almost the 
first case in which an arbitration tribunal has pursued the 
course, highly dangerous to itself, of not only deciding the 
immediate question at issue, but also committing itself to 
certain obiter dicta concerning the general principles upon 
which, in the opinion of the Court, wages claims should be 
dealt with. It is not surprising that this temerarious 
rushing-in where economists fear to tread has’ already 
given rise to a dispute of the first magnitude. The Engin- 
eering and National Employers’ Federations have addressed 
a letter to the Court in which they challenge the principles 
which it lays down and question its right to make an 
award on such a basis. 

To a humble economic student who had always believed 
that, under the wage-system, remuneration was generally 
determined by the customary subsistence level of the class 
of workers concerned, modified by the supply of and demand 
for labour, the principles laid down by the Industrial Court 
are, indeed, sufficiently alarming, not to say(revolutionary. 
The award declares that, whereas during the war the cost 
of living was an important factor in determining wages, 
** now that the markets are again open—an alteration in the 
cost of living does not in itself necessarily warrant any 
corresponding alteration in wages.” This will be accepted 
by those who, like Mr Bevin and most working-class leaders, 
repudiate what they call the “fodder basis” of wages. 
But the award goes on with the following really surprising 
sentence :—‘* The remuneration of the various classes of 
workpeople should, in ordinary circumstances, depend on 
the value of the work done, and the value of the work done 
depends on the state of the market and the demand for the 
products of the workshop.” 

Whoever wrote this astonishing sentence was probably 
quite unconscious of its revolutionary import. He probably 
regarded it only as a translation into general terms of the 
ideas which underlie the advocacy of payment by results. 
But, in fact, it goes very much deeper than this, for it implies 
a recognition of the claim of Labour to receive in the form 
of wages a share in the special prosperity of the industry 
in which it happens to work. Instead of assigning the 
windfalls of industry to the owners of capital, on the ground 
that they bear the risk, this theory would assign at least a 
proportion of these windfalls to the workers engaged in 
the industry. In fact, it would make wages a sort of profit- 
sharing. 

On this basis, the Industrial Court, while it rejects the 
claim for an advance on the ground that the cost of living 
has increased, grants an advance of 3s. a week now and a 
further 3s. in June on the ground that the present demand 
for engineering products is abnormally large. It is to this 
advance, and to the reasons given for conceding it, that the 
engineering employers have taken exception. 


Undoubtedly, there will be many people who will be in- 
clined to say that, even if this doctrine is revolutionary, 
it is just, and ought to be accepted. It is, indeed, a moral 
advance on the ordinary wage-system, which makes the cost 
of subsistence and the supply of and demand for workers 
the criteria in adjusting wages, and thus denies the worker 
all claim or interest in. the product of his labour. But 
before we sing a pean in praise of the new moralised 
economics, let us try to see where exactly the new principle 
is likely to land us. Recently, in opposition to the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, the South Wales miners put 
forward a claim openly designed to absorb the excessive 
profits now being made by the South Wales coalowners. 
They were at once denounced as Syndicalists, and probably 
there was a good deal of truth in the idea behind the charge, 
for the object of some of them certainly was to make the 
industry unworkable without nationalisation. But clearly 
the Industrial Court could take no objection to the form or 
substance of their demand, for they only asked that their 
wages should “depend on the value of the work done,” 
and this in turn “ depended on the state of the market.” 
It was argued against the South Wales miners’ claim that 
in other coalfields much lower profits were being realised, 
and that the good coalfields ought to be set off against the 
bad and any advance in wages spread over the whole 
industry. This was sound sense; but how does it square 
with the idea that wages should “ depend on the value of 
the work done,” value in this case being clearly explained 
by the Court to meet market value ? 

Moreover, if it is right to set off the “ good,” in the sense 
of profitable, coalfield against the bad, is it not also right to 
set the “ good ”’ industry against the bad throughout the 
whole economic system? This is surely the justest course 
to pursue. Of course, we do not pursue it now in the case 
of wages, and still less in the case of profits, and it was 
doubtless this fact that darkened the eyes of the Industrial 
Court. Most people do still accept as a quite normal, 
natural, and even necessary thing that, when one industry 
or one particular factory, often through no merit of its own, 
is doing well, the owners of the capital invested in it should 
receive huge sums in profits, bonus shares, and the like. 
That is the capitalist system. In fact, what the Court has 
done is to apply, under conditions which happen on this 
occasion to be advantageous to the workers, the theory 
and practice of capitalist profit-making to the determination 
of the wages of labour. They have leapt to universal profit- 
sharing by the simple method of converting wages into a 
“ dividend to labour,” 

The Engineering Employers’ Federation is apparently 
indignant at the revolutionary opinions expressed by a 
Government tribunal which is usually of eminent respecta- 
bility and exemplary conduct. The employers hold that 
“the question of the relation of wages to the value of 
the work done is not within the scope of the reference of 
the Court.” They still apparently adhere to the letter of 
the wage system, and deny the right of the worker to share 
in the product of his labour in terms of exchange value. 
Issue is thus joined between two rival conceptions of the 
basis on which wages should rest, but both these concep- 
tions have in common the character of being “ capitalistic.” 
Under the one, the employer absorbs the whole surplus 
value created in industry : under the other, he shares it in 
some measure with the workers in the form of enhanced 
wages when market conditions are favourable. 

As between these two conceptions, if these are all that he 
has to choose from, the arbitrator has clearly a difficult task. 
He is faced with demands based upon the increased cost 
of living, with demands based upon the need for an improved 
standard of life, with demands based on a comparison with 
the wages paid in other occupations, with demands based on 
the profitableness of the industry in question, and with 
demands based on a medley of these and other considera- 
tions. Usually, in giving his award, he took before the war 
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the present course of leaving his motives unexplained and 
merely awarding so much or so little without specifying the 
grounds. During the war he had a comparatively simple 
task, for the cost of living was inevitably so much the 
biggest factor in determining changes in rates of wages that 
most awards called for no further explanation. It was 
perhaps for this reason that the practice grew up during the 
war period of giving the reasons for the award as well as 
the bare decision. But now that the war is over, all sorts of 
other factors inevitably count, and the Industrial Court has 
launched a controversy of the first importance by the 
reasons which it has given for its action. It is about to 
hold—or it may have held by the time these words appear— 
a special session to discuss with the Employers’ Federation 
the questions in dispute. On what lines are the arguments 
at this discussion likely to run ? 

There is now a widespread disposition to grant in theory 
the worker's claim to a share in the control of industry— 
to be recognised as a partner, as it is sometimes stated. 
To those who accept as natural and desirable the capitalist 
basis of industry, this inevitably means that the worker is 
entitled to share in the “ swag.” Many employers propose 
profit-sharing of the usual type as a solution, but this 
merely means that the workers’ labour is recognised as a 
sort of a holding of very much deferred ordinary shares. 
The solution of the Industrial Court, under which the worker 
gets his share in profits in the form of higher wages, amounts 
to recognising the workers’ labour as a sort of a holding of 
preference shares. But both solutions are alike in that they 
rest on the desire to bring labour more completely within 
the orbit of the capitalist system, and to treat labour as 
another form of capital. 

This, we suggest, is both wrong and suicidal. It has been 
bad enough to have a million or so employers working for 
profit and subordinating for the most part to the desire 
for profit all considerations of the good of the community. 
But if the whole of the working-class is, by either method, 
to be dragged into the vicious system of production for 
profit, the position will be infinitely worse and the last 
chance of the good of the community being considered will 
be destroyed. 

But, it will be said, in the first place the existing basis of 
wages as determined by customary subsistence levels and 
the state of the labour market is admittedly wrong, and in 
the second place, what on earth is an arbitration tribunal 
which does not accept this basis to do unless it adopts one 
form or another of sharing the “‘swag”? The lot of the 
arbitrator is indeed not a happy one, and cannot be so long 
as the right of the owner of capital to appropriate surplus 
values remains unchallenged. There is no way out—no 
firm principle on which wages questions can be settled—so 
long as this is the case. The arbitrator cannot hope to 
apply a just principle, even if he sees what the just principle 
is, while the whole system of wealth distribution in the 
community is fundamentally unjust, and any change that 
he can make by arbitration awards is utterly unable to 
redress the balance. 

But, although a just principle cannot be applied, this does 
not mean that a general principle in conformity with justice 
cannot be laid down. The general principle of justice is 
that the whole available income of the community shall be 
so distributed among the whole people that no inequality 
causes hardship, that all inequality that exists bears some 
definite relation to service rendered, to special needs, or to 
special hardship or dullness of occupation, and that all 
inequality is based on a high minimum standard of universal 
equality. But any application of this principle seems to 
imply not merely an alteration of the wage-rates of this or 
that class of workers, but a readjustment of the whole basis 
of wealth distribution. As the need for this redistribution 


is more widely recognised, and as the claims of the workers 
broaden out into this big social claim, the task of the 
arbitrator becomes more and more impossible, 


In a 





desperate effort to adapt the machinery of arbitration to 
the new claims of Labour, the Industrial Court has delivered 
itself of the astonishing award from which we have quoted, 
and the dispute to which this has given occasion really raises 
questions very much wider than those nominally in dispute 
between the Court and the employers. The whole course 
of wages movements at the present time is forcing upon the 
attention of the community the urgent need for a radical 
redistribution of the national income—a redistribution which 
must be founded not on profits but on needs. And until 
this fact, with all its implications, is realised by all parties 
arbitrators will continue to flounder and patched-up wage 
“settlements ” which settle nothing will be the rule, 


THE 
NEW GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


Berutn, April 6th. 


HE attempted militarist coup déat was a more 

serious affair than appeared at first from its clumsy 

stage management. So far as Herr Kapp per 
sonally and his nominations and decrees were concerned, 
the five days of his regime were a farce. The list of his 
Ministry reminded one of Falstaff’s recruiting, but the 
movement behind the scenes, the revolt of the military, 
their behaviour and their hold on certain classes of society 
were matters of some real importance. 

It is not yet possible to estimate the material loss which 
the Kapp-Luttwitz enterprise has cost Germany. With 
the stoppage of production for nearly two weeks on the 
average, if not more, it must amount to many hundred 
millions of marks. But against this economic damage 
must be set a political gain that may safely be put at a 
considerably higher value, and the friends of sound demo- 
cratic evolution in the German Republic have every reason 
to bless the date of the adventure. 

To say that in the days preceding the episode the German 
nation had been living in a fool's paradise would be a mis- 
placed metaphor. Conditions in Germany were and are 
very far from suggestive of paradise, or from permitting 
feelings of content. On the contrary, there was a state 
of general uneasiness and discontent. Almost everybody 
was disappointed. The Republic was blamed on all sides 
and for everything. No one seemed to care a bit for it. 
A cloud of irritable apprehension hung over the country, 
bearing a fatal resemblance to that ill-conditioned mood 
which in France in 1851 favoured the coup d'état of the 
third Bonaparte. 

The enterprise of the militarist conspirators has happily 
brought about a wholesome change. With the revelations 
it has provoked it has cleared the air in a very marked 
degree. Its immediate result was that all parties and 
classes in the nation knew where they stood. The mist 
was dispersed. It was possible to distinguish friends from 
foes. The great mass of the nation realised that it had 
something to fight for and opponents to suppress. And 
there was a fight and victory. 

One may doubt the wisdom of the Government of the 
Republic in flying ‘rom Berlin when the revolutionary 
troops approached. The flight may have been a measure 
of prudence, but it was certainly far from being impressive. 
The first appeal of the fugitives to the nation, with its 
many exclamatory adjectives, was not very inspiring 
reading, and the proclamation of an indefinite, unlimited, 
general strike seemed to be dictated more by anger and 
despair than by a far-seeing political generalship. With 
all due respect to the proved men who reassembled first 
in Dresden and then in Stuttgart, it must be owned that 
it was not their demeanour which roused the enthusiasm 
of the democracy for the stubborn fight which was waged, 
but rather the demeanour of the band of adventurers and 
conspirators who had usurped the reins of government. 
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It was the story of Charles II. and James II. over again. 
A good many of those who fought cared little for the Bauer 
Ministry, and under other circumstances would not have 
moved a finger to save it, but they were very sure that 
they did not want it to be replaced by a Ministry of militarist 
reactionaries, and so they fought for it as furiously as its 
own supporters. 

The great significance of the striking movement of 
resistance which set in on March 138th is that it proved 
the unhesitating decision of the overwhelming majority 
of the German people not to allow militarism and disguised 
—verkapped was the popular pun—monarchism to rule 
the country again for a single moment. The week which 
ended on March 18th was the second great moment of the 
German Revolution, greater perhaps than the first, the 
9th November, 1918. For on the November 9th the Republic 
fell like a ripe plum into the lap of the nation, and by the 
great majority of them it was rather accepted as something 
inevitable than greeted as a desired institution. But 
this time there has been a great national fight for it. The 
people, with the organised workers as their spear-head, 
have won it for themselves by invincible resistance against 
its foes, with full knowledge of the issues at stake, and 
have thus shown that the German Republic does not 
merely mean a changed fagade, as so many foreign critics 
have suspected, but a change of essentials, a deliberate 
and complete break with militarist institutions and militarist 
government. 

The organisations of the wage-earning and salaried 
classes of the nation, the great federation of Trade Unions, 
the unions of clerks, technicians and similar employees, 
and the unions of public officials, bore the brunt of the 
fight, and gave a lead to the other sections of the com- 
munity. They were not content with having forced the 
Kapp-Luttwitz regime to resign and disappear. They did 
not permit the fugitive Bauer Ministry to return and re- 
occupy their position as if nothing had happened. They 
remained in arms (i.e., they kept up the strike) until between 
the various groups—the adherents of the Majority Socialists, 
of the Independent Socialists, of the Christian (Catholic) 
Socialists and of the Liberal Trade Unionists—they had 
worked out a programme of demands regarding the future 
policy of the Republic, and had got it accepted by repre- 
sentative members of the political parties which formed 
the Republican Coalition in the- Assembly. 

The history of these debates and the programme finally 
agreed upon are important enough to justify a closer 
description. The main speaker on the side of the workers 
was Karl Legien, the President of the General Federation 
of German Trade Unions. Usually a moderate and an 
opportunist, he surprised everybody on this occasion by 
his unyielding decision and his insistence on radical and 
far-reaching demands. The final discussion with the 
parliamentarians, which took place on March 19th lasted 
for fourteen hours, from three o’clock in the afternoon, 
through the night, to five o’clock in the morning, and 
ended with the acceptance in principle of the whole of the 
workers’ programme. It was a remarkable victory for the 
workers, a great step forward towards a socialistic com- 
munity and yet a recognition of democratic constitutional- 
ism. The first point of the programme recognised the right 
of the trade organisations and workers to have a deciding 
voice in the formation of the Government, and when the 
new Government was being formed a committee of dele- 
gates of the Unions did in fact take part in the discussions 
and decisions. Other points in the programme included 
the dismissal of certain compromised or obnoxious Ministers 
—especially Gustave Noske, whose honesty is beyond doubt 
but who has proved that strong restrictive measures and 
strong language do not always signify strong statesmanship 
—the immediate dismissal and prosecution of all the 
members and abbetors of the conspiracy in the army and 
the bureaucracy, a democratic remodelling of the army 
and of the administration, acceleration of the socialisation 


of certain important industries, particularly of coal, elec- 
trical power, and the steel industry, the extending and 
strengthening of social legislation, the creation of statutory 
rights for public employees and so on. 

It was also agreed that the election of a new parliament 
shall, if nothing quite unexpected intervenes, take place 
not later than in the month of June. There is, indeed, no 
danger in this from the democratic point of view, the people 
having been thoroughly awakened by the conspiracy to 
the issues which will be at stake. The insolent behaviour 
of the soldiery, the numerous brutalities and murders, 
the wanton damage perpetrated under the leadership of 
officers of the army, the support the conspirators found 
in certain sections of the upper middle-classes, and parti- 
cularly the higher professional classes, have brought about 
a considerable change in the public mind. It has been 
set on the alert. There is little fear that the electorate 
will be caught napping in June. 

One of the happy results of the commotion is a certain 
rapprochement between the two rival Social Democratic 
parties. It has come about almost spontaneously. The 
Socialist workers, Majoritaires and Independents, found 
themselves fighting side by side without much preliminary 
palaver. In many places they founded joint committees 
which worked admirably. Quite a large number of towns 
have been preserved from disorder and plunder by the 
combined action of the Social Democrats of both sections 
and the sober section of the Communists. But if the two 
Social Democratic parties look upon each other now with 
less hostility than before, there are, nevertheless, differences 
which still keep them separated. The programme of the 
Unions, upon which the general strike was ended, has been 
tolerated rather than accepted by the Independents. 
Similarly, in the formation of the new Cabinet, the Inde- 
pendents, though invited to join, have preferred to stand 
outside. They declared themselves ready only to join an 
exclusively socialistic working-class Cabinet, whilst the 
Majoritaires stuck to the Coalition. 

Both bodies are now purged of those persons to whom 
the Independents—and not they alone—took exception. 
Noske’s resignation led to the resignation of Gustav Bauer 
from the Chancellorship. Bauer seems to have stuck to 
Noske with great tenacity. His successor, Hermann Muller, 
who, until a satisfactory substitute is agreed upon, will 
retain the office of Foreign Affairs as well as the Chancellor- 
ship, is more versatile and supple and will give less offence, 
without being appreciably more radical in his policy. 
Bauer has taken the office of the Exchequer, which is now 
separate from the direction of the finances proper, and is 
a more purely administrative post. The Secretary for 
Finance will be Herr Wirth, a South German member of 
the Catholic Centre Party, and up till now Financial 
Secretary for Baden. Noske’s successor is also a South 
German, Dr. Gessler. He is a member of the Democratic 
Party, and is said to be a determined opponent of Militarism. 
To him will fall the task of democratising the defensive 
forces of the Republic. Other changes are of no great 
interest. Of the twelve members of the Cabinet, six are 
Social Democrats, and another, Herr Giesbert, Postmaster- 
General, a working-man leader of the Christian (Catholic) 
Trade Union, so that representatives of the working-class 
form the majority of the Cabinet. 

In the Ministry of Prussia the representatives of the 
workers are also in the majority. The late Prime Minister, 
Hirsch, is replaced by Otto Braun, who is at the same 
time to be Minister of Agriculture. He is certainly more 
of a fighter than his predecessor, and is particularly hated 
by the Agrarian Junkers for the vigour with which he 
defended against them the cause of the agricultural labourer, 
belonging himself by origin to the latter class. It is in- 
teresting that the two men whom the Kapp clique were 


‘most eager to drive from office were Otto Braun and Robert 


Schmidt, both sprung from the hardest working section 
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of the working-classes. The most interesting newcomer 
in the Bauer Ministry is Herr Severing, of the great Metal 
Workers’ Union, a very able man in the prime of life, who 
possesses a happy combination of circumspection and great 
energy. It was he who, by his skill and cool temper, was 
mainly responsible for bringing about the Bielefeld agree- 
ment of March 27th between the Government, the Local 
Authorities and the organised workers of the Ruhr district, 
by which a new general strike was averted and the fighting 
restricted to the unfortunately still rather extended area 
where the so-called Red Guards exert their nefarious 
influence. 

Severing replaces the highly gifted, intellectual Wolfgang 
Heine in the Ministry of the Interior of Prussia, and it is 
hoped that he will succeed in carrying out that democratisa- 
tion of the administration which the brilliant Heine failed 
to achieve. Another intellectual who had to leave office 
was Dr. Albert Sudekum, well known in Socialist circles 
in London. As Prussian Minister of Finance he has met 
with widespread disapproval for his proposal concerning 
the settlement of the financial claims of the Hohenzollerns. 
He proposed that Wilhelm II. and his clan should receive 
from the Prussian State a number of castles and villas and 
a round sum of one hundred million marks. Although 
this was only a fraction of the so-called Prussian Crown 
property, it was regarded by a large section of the people 
as a far too generous indemnity for the “ deserter,” and a 
volley of protests was showered on the head of the sur- 
prised Sudekum. He is replaced by Ludemann, an engineer, 
and for many years a leading Trade Unionist. Altogether, 
the Ministry of Prussia has been democratised to a greater 
degree than the Cabinet of the Republic. Of its eight 
members, four are Social Democrats, and another is a 
working-man. A more pacifist Ministry neither the Reich 
nor Prussia has ever had. The only question is what, with 
all their willingness and ability, they will be able to achieve 
in the circumstances of the present time. In the field of 
finance and economics they have to face a worse state of 
affairs than existed before the coup Wétat. Prices have 
risen again in consequence of the disturbances and general 
insecurity, and workers of all grades find their incomes 
insufficient. Expenditure increases, whilst there is little 
hope of increasing revenue. The Erzberger programme of 
taxation went almost to the point of encroaching upon the 
.working capital of industry, and to go beyond this would 
mean awkward stoppages in many factories. Salvation 
lies, not in unlimited taxation, but in radical reforms in 
the organisation of production. This is now fully realised, 
and the Committee on Socialisation, which for almost a 
year has been left idle, has now been reassembled and is 
to be strengthened morally and technically. Something 
will undoubtedly be done in this direction, but with the 
best of intentions these things require time if the dismal 
experiences of the Bolsheviks are not to be repeated. The 
reforms to be immediately taken in hand will be rather 
those of a political character, and the first which the 
Democratic masses demand is the reorganisation of national 
defence—the Reichswehr. This task also will be none too 
easy, for Noske, in his infatuation, has allowed almost all 
the real means of defence (i.e., of military action) to fall 
into the hands either of outspoken opponents of the Repub- 
lican Government or of militarists who are only nominally 
faithful to it. Epwarp BERNSTEIN, 


THE WORLD AND ISLAM 


N the smouldering resentment which is felt, and 
is growing steadily, in Asia and Africa at being 
put to rights by Europe, the protests of Islam 


need to be taken into account; because the Mu- 


hammadan religion is inherently warlike and intol- 
erant, and the Muhammadan peoples are the best 
equipped among the enemies of what we should call 





** European ”’ civilization, and the most inclined among 
the backward nations to fight with fierceness against 
progress. Despite many admirable precepts which may 
or may not have emanated from the mind of the remark- 
able statesman-prophet who founded the Muhammadan 
religion, it cannot be denied that aggression and con- 
quest have been from the first associated with the 
Islamic movement. And unhappily as the Islamic 
mind has found a procrustean bed in the precepts of 
the Koran, its influence on the world of to-day is in 
direct contradiction to real advance in Education, in a 
knowledge of the planet on which we dwell and the 
relations of that planet with the rest of the universe, 
and to those conditions of human life most likely to 
bring about a millennium. 

Something, I know, requires to be said on the other 
side. The most potent agents in the destruction of 
the Roman Empire were the Arabs, Persians, Berbers, 
Turks and Tatars, banded together by the common 
yoke of Islam. The irruption of the Goths and Germans, 
the Normans, Slavs and Magyars only remoulded the 
empire and increased the influence of Rome and Greece. 
But Islam, spread by Asiatic and African races, definitely 
expunged European influence in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, North Africa, Byzantium, and—for a while— 
Spain and Portugal. It attacked the vast Latin and 
Hellenic confederation at a time when the Christianity 
of Christ had disappeared under the faiths of Isis and 
Mithras, and when the theology of the Fathers and the 
religion of the Mediterranean world had become as 
fanatically opposed to the research after Truth, the 
sanity of living, and the scientific investigation of life 
as Islam is now, and has been for three centuries. In 
the eighth and above all between the tenth and the 
twelfth centuries Islam took over the progressist réle. 
It recovered and published some of the Greek works 
on science which Christian fanaticism had relegated 
to oblivion. It stimulated new expression in architec- 
ture, in the fabrics of the loom, in keramics, literature, 
music, sport, games, and horticulture; it encouraged 
the exploration of new, barbarous or isolated countries 
from Senegambia, Central Africa and Madagascar to 
New Guinea, China and Tatary. Its influence on 
Europe at the time of the Crusades led almost as a 
consequence to the European renascence in the arts, 
in science, and in industries. 

Then in the sixteenth century began its retrogression, 
coincident as this was with the disastrous culmination 
of Turkish power. Turkey or independent hordes of 
Turks and Tatars destroyed quickly or slowly the 
civilisation and the arts of Berber, North Africa, of 
Egypt, Persia, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, and 
Mesopotamia. Yet not one word of reproach against 
the Turk is ever uttered by official Islam: or if muttered 
by the Arab, the Berber, the Syrian or the Persian 
is quickly stifled by these Mediterranean or Iranian 
peoples when Europe intervenes to save them from 
further degradation. 

Islam brought down on India appalling misery and 
loss and much depopulation between the twelfth and 
nineteenth centuries. . . this religion was responsible 
for seven hundred years of conquest, massacre, plunder- 
ing, persecution, and unrest, and terminated its rule 
by bringing in the European to restore order and main- 
tain peace. In Africa it created and kept up the slave 
trade from which it only desisted finally when Italy 
occupied Tripoli and France Morocco. 

My chief grievance against the worship of Allah and 
the following of Muhammad is the scission with the past 
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which it produces. Judaism had virtually dissolved 
into Christianity a hundred years before the coming of 
Christ, and it is only a foolish petulance which prevents 
the Jews of to-day from avowing themselves followers 
of Christ. Otherwise this older Semitic religion was 
at one time inclined like the Ishmaelitish variant of 
Arabia to cut its adherents off from a past of which 
they were the natural heritors. The Christianity not 
of Christ but of the Roman slaves and plebes tried 
likewise to ignore or proscribe the seeking after truth 
which was begun by the Greeks and continued under a 
Hellenicised Roman Empire. But the humanist move- 
ment of the Renaissance checked this worship of igno- 
rance, this stultifying of the human intellect. The 
work of Aristotle and Pliny, of Plato, of Claudius 
Ptolemseus, Herodotus and Thucydides, Euclid and 
Justinian was taken up and continued; the English in 
Shakespeare’s time had begun to realise they were 
the heirs and in some way the descendants of the woad- 
stained Britons, the French resumed the name and 
attributes of Gaul, the Italians identified themselves 
with the “pagan” glories of Rome and the Portuguese 
claimed ancestry from the Lusitanians of pre-history. 
Eventually this sense of historic continuity led to the 
exploration of the far past and to the grand conception 
of the million years of human history which prevails 
to-day in all the Christian countries of Europe and 
America, and in the Neo-Christian Empire of Japan. 
Even China, unfettered by the iron bands of an intol- 
erant, unprogressive religion, is farther advanced towards 
true civilisation, towards exultant modernity and 
human brotherhood, than is any Muhammadan state. 

All my argument, all my complaint against Islam 
may be concentred in the modern history of Egypt. 
Islam in Egypt would have the history of that wonder- 
ful land begin with the destructive invasion of Amru 
in 640 a.D. What account was ever taken by Muham- 
madanism of Egyptology? Is the astounding civili- 
sation, are the arts and crafts, the science, the religious 
speculations, the literature of Ancient Egypt with its 
far-spreading influence over Negro Africa and the 
Mediterranean shores and islands treated at the Cairene 
University of Al-Azhar? They are ignored or they 
are bigotedly proscribed. Has any Muhammadan pope 
or prince financed the archeology of Thrace, of Asia 
Minor, Syria, India, Persia, Central Asia or North 
Africa? Is there any treatise in Arabic or Turkish, 
Persian or Hindi on paleontology, on Prehistoric Man, 
on scientific (and not fantastic) geography, on astronomy 
freed from astrology, on the history of non-Muham- 
madan countries, on banking, on mineralogy, metal- 
lurgy, agriculture, zoology, botany, or chemistry apart 
from alchemy ? 

This is the grievance of the modern world against 
Islam: and until Islam can break through the fetters 
of the Koran and discontinue its arrogant disseverance 
from the rest of humanity on religious grounds, it is 
by the imperative pronouncement of Nature unfitted 
to rule either people of its own faith or those following 
a different and less dogmatic interpretation of the 
mystery of Man and God than that furnished by the 
traditional preaching of the Prophet of Arabia thirteen 
hundred years ago. H. H. Jounston. 


THE RIGHTS OF PLAGIARISM 
N interesting point concerning the ethics of 
authorship has been raised by a correspondence 

in recent numbers of the London Mercury. 

It was discovered by one of those keen-eyed 


readers whom authors justly fear that Mr. Sturge Moore 
in the course of a blank-verse play had incorporated a 





delightful passage from Flaubert and offered it to the 
public without any mention of the fact that he had 
translated it almost literally from the French. Mr. 
Sturge Moore, so far from apologising for this, took up 
an arrogant position, suggesting that a poet was under 
no obligation to deface his page with footnotes referring 
disputed passages to their originals in other writers. 
He expressed his indignation at the London Mercury 
for even thinking it worth while to publish the accusatory 
letter. He added that there were other borrowed 
lines in his play which he no more thought it worth 
while calling his readers’ attention to than did other 
poets in similar circumstances. “Did Gray and 
Arnold,” he wrote, “ call attention by notes when they 
adapted a few lines from Pindar? ... Besides Mr. 
Crundell’s find there is a longer passage from Salammbo 
in my Mariamne, I putjust aline from Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer in my Rout of the Amazons... a 
phrase from Milton in my Love's First Communion 

. a line from Keats in Mariamne.” 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that great authors are 
great borrowers, and that it is difficult to draw the line 
at the point at which borrowing becomes illegitimate. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Sturge Moore, another case of 
plagiarism has recently been brought to light, in which 
a literary critic is the offender. He is the author of a 
book on a number of famous authors, and in writing 
about them he has been shown to have borrowed passage 
after passage from the published works of Mr. Arthur 
Symons without so much as an inverted comma by 
way of acknowledgment. If Mr. Sturge Moore has 
the right to borrow from Flaubert, by what argument 
can we question the right of ordinary writers to borrow 
from their betters? Why should the art-critic of the 
Tooting Thunderer, for instance, not announce to an 
awe-struck suburb, in the course of an appreciation of 
Leonardo’s La Gioconda, ‘‘that she is older than the rocks 
among which she sits; like the vampire, she has been 
dead many times and learned the secrets of the grave, 
and has been adiverin deep seas, and keeps their fallen 
day about her?’’ Even if a writer were to use the words 
unacknowledged about some other woman—Queen 
Elizabeth or Queen Anne or Queen Victoria—he would 
still be looked at askance by critics, except in so far as 
he was applying humorously a passage the origin of 
which was known to his readers. On the other hand, 
it is an undoubted fact that Shakespeare has in his 
plays borrowed from Montaigne and other writers 
without acknowledgment. The most flagrant instance, 
perhaps, is that passage in The Tempest in which 
Gonzalo describes the ideal state : 

I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 

Execute all things ; for no kind of traffic 

Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 

Letters should not be known ; no use of service ; 

Of riches or of poverty ; no contracts, 

Succession ; bound of land ; tilth, vineyard, none ; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine or oil ; 

No occupation ; all idle men, ail. 
Everything that we have italicised in the above passage 
may be found in Florio’s Montaigne from which Shake- 
speare took it with scarcely a change. 

It is a nation (would I answer Plato) that hath no kind of 
traffic, no knowledge of letters, no intelligence of numbers. 
no name of magistrate, nor of politic superiority, no use of 
service, or riches, or of poverty; no contracts, no successions, 
no dividences, no occupations, but idle .. . nor no use of wine, 

. corn or metal. 

There is something of the Elizabethan buccaneer in the 
easy-going way in which Shakespeare has here conveyed 
the merchandise of a foreigner to his own uses. Nor 
was he the only writer of his time who took the view 
that all literary goods should be held in common. 
Professor Gregory Smith has recently pointed out that 
Ben Jonson’s famous passage in praise of Shakespeare 
in Discoveries was to a great extent taken from Seneca. 
Several of the sentences are literal translations, When 
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Jonson writes of Shakespeare, for instance, that “ he 
redeemed his virtues with his vices. There was ever 
more in him to be praised than to be pardoned,”’ he 
is merely putting English on Seneca’s: ‘‘ Redimebat 
tamen vitia virtutibus et persepe plus habebat quod 
laudares quam cui ignosceres.” It appears, indeed, 
that. this little book, which Swinburne praised as being 
worth all Jonson’s “‘ lyrics, tragedies, elegies and epigrams 
together,” contains a greater number of plagiarised 
passages than any other book of its size that ever was 
written by a great author. There are twenty-five 
excerpts from Quintilian, twenty-one from the younger 
Seneca, eleven from the elder, four each from Horace, 
Plutarch, and the younger Pliny. And among Jonson’s 
other debtors are a large company of authors of various 
races from Aristotle to Bacon. Nor can the same 
excuse be made for Jonson as has been made for 
Coleridge with regard to certain plagiarisms in Biographia 
Literarie. It has been shown that Coleridge “ trans- 
ferred half-a-dozen pages of Schelling into his volume 
without any reference to their source.” His defenders, 
however, declare that this was probably due not to 
intentional dishonesty but to error. Coleridge was 

accustomed to keep note-books, in which he jotted 

down not only his own thoughts but occasional passages 

that struck him in the works of other writers. He 

may easily have forgotten that the pages from Schelling 

were not his own. His memory was never of the best. 

He himself mocked at Erasmus Darwin for having 

borrowed an entire work on “‘ Optic Spectra” froma Ger- 

man author. There is no one so severe on a plagiarist 

as another plagiarist. 

Gray is often called in as a witness on behalf of the 
literary plagiarists, and he undoubtedly borrowed a 
disproportionate amount from other authors. But 
Gray acknowledged his borrowings in footnotes. “ The 
parallel passages I insert,” he wrote in the 1768 edition 
of his poems, “* out of justice to those writers from whom 
I happened to take the hint of any line, as far as I 
can recollect.” When he wrote the lines : 

Dear, as the light that visits these sad eyes ; 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 


he referred the reader to the original in Julius Cesar: 


As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 
When he wrote: 
Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air, 


a footnote acknowledged that Milton had previously 
written : 
Shone, like a meteor, streaming to the wind. 


Gray, however, was so much a student, and so little 
an original writer, that he might easily have borrowed 
through sheer inadvertence. “‘ He congratulated him- 
self,” we are told, “‘ on not having a good verbal memory; 
for without it he had imitated too much; and if he 
had possessed such a memory, all that he wrote would 
have been imitation, from his having read so much.” 
Tennyson was also a borrowing t, but he was far 
from being a plagiarist. “‘ I myself,’ he wrote,“ .. . 
find a peculiar charm in those passages of such great 
masters as Virgil and Milton, when they adopt the 
creation of a bygone poet, and re-clothe it, more or 
less, according to their own fancy.”” Adoption of this 
kind is not plagiarism, however. An author is entitled 
to use the language of his predecessors and his peers, 
if he can do so with a new emotion and a new grace, 
and if he is not open to the suspicion of trying to “‘ palm 
off” on the reading public the beauties of another 
writer as his own. 

The truth is, all things are forgiven to genius. Dumas, 
who has been enthroned as the arch-plagiarist, affirmed 
that there was a distinction between “theft”’ and 
““conquest.”” Burke declared that “‘the most cele- 
brated borrow from each other and are content with 


some new turn.” Sheridan, in whose defence Mr. 
Sichel quotes these passages, may have been a plagia- 
rist, but that does not matter since he wrote a work 
of genius in the School for Scandal. If Puff in The 
Critic had written a work of genius he, too, might 
have been justified in his theft from Othello. His 
defence would then have been perfectly sound: “ All 
that can be said is that two people happened to hit on 
the same thought—and Shakespeare made use of it 
first—that’s all.” ‘The true mental pickpocket,” 
as Mr. Sichel justly says, “ is one, surely, who thrives 
by thieving, but this can never be said of Sheridan.” 
We remember once reading a poem by an Ulster- 
man which began : 
Sweet Lisburn, loveliest village of the plain. 

That, in our opinion, hardly justifies itself as a loan. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, however, in his beautiful sonnct, 
“When you are old and grey, take down this book,”’ 
though he comes dangerously near copying a famous 
Ronsard sonnet, has given what Burke called a “ new 
turn,”’ and so put himself above our reproaches. Wits, 
even more than poets, are constantly accused of being 
plagiarists, and every epigram is suspected of being a 
stolen child. It will usually be found, however, that 
a good epigram is not borrowed so much as carved 
from its predecessor. Napoleon has been accused of 
not being the first author of the saying: “* Du sublime 
au ridicule il n'y a qu'un pas.” Tom Paine, it has 
been contended, preceded him by saying: ‘* The sublime 
and the ridiculous are often so nearly related that it 
is difficult to class them separately. One step above 
the sublime makes the ridiculous, and one step above 
the ridiculous makes the sublime again.’’ But what a 
difference in form between the two aphorisms! And, 
apart from this, as Mr. Austin Dobson points out, 
Fontenelle and Marmontel had both anticipated Paine 
in the same thought. “‘ Le magnifique et le ridicule,”’ 
said the former, “ sont si voisins qu’ils se touchent.” 
After all,there are only a few things worth saying, and 
all the poets and wits are doing their best to say them. 
We must not demand of them too fiercely that they 
shall be original. All that we can ask of them is that 
they shall make old truths and old beauties new. 
Personality and style—these, and not novelty of 
matter—are the evidence of genius. The originality 
of the Sermon on the Mount itself lies less in its ethics | 
ideas than in the lips from which it came. 


CELL-LORE 


T was in 1838 that the cell-theory was first 
clearly formulated. It was rather a doctrine 
than a theory, for it stated the induction that 
all living creatures are built up of cells and 

modifications of cells, except indeed the simplest organ- 
isms which remain heron wfhey The corollaries were 
(a) that every ordinary multicellular creature, from 
sponge to man, from the sea-wrack to the cedar of 
Lebanon, usually begins its individual life as a single 
cell—a fertilised egg-cell, which divides and redivides 
to form an embryo, which grows and differentiates to 
form a body; and (b) that the life of the multicellular 
organism is in some measure at least describable as the 
sum of the lives of the component cells, in the same way 
as the movements of an army are the sum of the move- 
ments of the individual men. A perusal of Professor L. 
Doncaster’s fine Introduction to the Study of Cytology 
(Cambridge University Press, 1920) has led us to think 
over the dd cell-doctrine in the light of modern research. 

The first noteworthy change is that the concept of 
the cell has become more elusive and, for the time being, 
less satisfactory. On the old view the cell was a unit- 
corpuscle or unit-area of living matter controlled by a 
nucleus, but this is too crisp for the facts. Many a 
cell is joined by living bridges to its neighbours; many 
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a cell has no precise boundary; many a cell, like one 
of our red corpuscles has, when fully formed, no demon- 
strable nucleus, but only, at the most, diffuse nuclear 
dust. We learned in our youth that the Protozoa are 
“single cells,’ but many of them are microscopic 
bundles of intricate minutie, and we feel sure that 
Prof. Clifford Dobell, one of the leaders in modern pro- 
tistology, is right when he insists that they are to be 
regarded as non-cellular creatures, on a line of evolution 
different in idea from that of all multicellular animals. 
We also learned that egg-cells are single cells, but while 
this is true in a way, it is apt to lead to a false idea. 
For the egg-cell has a complexity beyond imagining ; 
it is the heir of the ages; it is an implicit organism ; 
it is an intricate inheritance ; it is a creature telescoped 
down into a phase of being which we find it difficult to 
understand. 

Another modern change is that we no longer find it 
easy to think of the multicellular organism as a colony 
or as a regiment of cells. Perhaps this is not so very 
modern, for many years have passed since the great 
botanist, De Bary, wrote : “‘ It is not so much that the 
cells make the plant ; it is rather that the plant makes 
the cells.” But it has become clearer in recent years 
that the cellular structure is in part a device for the 
better working of that division of labour which the 
intricacy of vital processes demands. There is some 
truth, of course, in the colony idea, for we recall, for 
instance, that with the exception of threadworms and 
lancelets, all multicellular animals, from sponge to 
man, have a body-guard of wandering amceboid cells 
(the phagocytes) which move actively from one part 
of the body to another, now serving as sappers and 
miners, and again as reconstructers, and again as 
engulfers of intruding microbes. There are many 
other instances of body-cells that retain a certain 
independence or autonomy. In some pathological pro- 
cesses, indeed, certain cells become anarchic and work 
the destruction of the organism to which they belong. 
But we have, at any rate, need to supplement the old 
colony idea with that of an organism whose specific 
living substance segregates for practical purposes into 
cells, just as a complex Protozoon, on the non-cellular 
line of organisation, has its specific substance segregated 
into miniature organs, organelle. 

Another change is that the modern picture of the cell 
has become extraordinarily complex. The old image 
of a little drop of living matter with a kernel, and some- 
times with an enclosing wall, has become obsolete. 
We have to think of a more or less unified area of great 
chemical heterogeneity, a variety of colloidal protein 
substances suspended in a fluid along with other mate- 
rials of less complexity which are in part the reserve- 
products and the waste-products of living. In the 
centre of this whirlpool, with its diverse flotsam, there 
floats the nucleus, a little world in itself. Inside its 
membrane, through which materials are ever permeating 
out and in, there are the readily stainable chromosomes, 
usually definite in number for each species. Beside 
these, there is often a nucleolus, or there may be two 
or more nucleoli, and these are frequently of different 
kinds, for one nucleolus may be a “ karyosome” of 
chromatin, and another a “plasmosome”’ of plastin ; 
and bathing the chromosomes and the nucleoli there 
is a complex nuclear sap or karyolymph. But this is 
not nearly all. Outside the nucleus in the cell-substance 
or cytoplasm there are in many cells definitely formed 
granules or rods (mitochondria) which appear to have 
to do with the formation of particular protoplasmic 
products, and besides these there are the strands or 
rods of the “‘ Golgi apparatus ”’ which is a very frequent, 
if not a general constituent of cells. Of the significance 
of “‘Golgi’s apparatus” we know almost nothing, and the 
same must said of the “ chromidia”’ which occur 
in many cells and are regarded by some authorities as 
migrations of chromatin = the nucleus, attempts, as 


it were, to colonise the cell-substance. This at least 
we are safe in saying,that the life of the cell depends 
in great part on give and take between the kernel and 
the cell-substance, the nucleus and the cytoplasm. 
In some cells the volumetric ratio between nucleus and 
cytoplasm appears to be of great vital importance, 
and there are some cytologists who declare that the 
division of the cell is conditioned by strained relations 
between the two. 

We were almost forgetting the tiny centrosomes 
which are constant in many, though by no means all, 
animal cells, but seem to be absent in higher plants. 
They play an important part in the division of the 
unit. When cell-division is about to occur, the centro- 
some, if present, divides into two; one takes up its 
position at each pole of the nucleus and becomes the 
centre of radiating threads of great delicacy, some of 
which are attached to the chromosomes. Each of 
these chromosomes in the majority of cases is split up 
the middle with meticulous precision, and as the two 
halves move towards opposite poles each daughter cell 
gets a very accurate half of the parent unit. 

Another modern change of fundamental importance 
concerns the cytology of the germ-cells, and to this 
Professor Doncaster’s new book gives special promin- 
ence. It seems that the late Professor Weismann was 
right in regarding the chromosomes as the chief vehicles 
of the hereditary characters, although the cytoplasm 
(of the egg-cell in particular) certainly counts for some- 
thing. A glimpse into the increasing precision of 
modern work may be got from the fact that in some cases 
it is possible to tell from visible peculiarities in the 
chromosomes of a fertilised egg whether it would have 
developed into a male or into a female. Not less 
striking is the fact that in a few cases it is possible to 
make a sort of map of a chromosome, and to state 
with a high degree of probability that the factor for 
one particular character lies here and the factor for 
another character there. 

It seems, indeed, that each chromosome is like aneck- 
lace of beads threaded on a transparent ribbon (of linen) 
and that the beads or microsomes are biological units 
of the lowest (visible) grade. In ordinary cases, as we 
have mentioned, each chromosome is split up the middle 
at each cell-division, and retains a certain individuality 
till the next division. But the individuality of the 
chromosomes is, as Professor Doncaster says, rather 
like the corporate individuality of a regiment, the really 
indivisible units being the beads or microsomes—which 
correspond to the men. Far from the cell being the 
biological unit, as used to be taught, it looks as if the 
unit was an inconceivably smaller thing—the microsome, 
unless, indeed, we react from this analysis to common- 
sense and declare the biological unit to be the organism 
itself. 

Our object in this study has been to give a glimpse of 
the intricacy that modern analysis has revealed in the 
structural elements that make up a multicellular 
body. But the result has been too static a picture. These 
elements are not like the stones and mortar of a house, 
they are alive. Each of them is comparable to a firm— 
— nucleus, centrosome, mitochondria, and so 
on, being the partners. And the success of the firm 
depends upon the way in which the various partners 
work into each other’s hands in harmonious inter- 
relationship. Each of the cells is a whirlpool of col- 
loidal substances—proteins, fats, and carbohydrates. 
Each is a system organised for complex energy-trans- 
formations, for living matter does not create energy. 
Each is a laboratory in which there take place oxidations 
and reductions, hydrations (protoplasm containing 80 
per cent. of water!) and condensations, synthetic and 
analytic processes. These chemical reactions take 
eye with extraordinary speed, which is conditioned 

y the activity of ferments, and with not less extra- 
ordinary orderliness, which is conditioned in part by 
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the localising import of the colloidal furnishings of the 
laboratory. In short, we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made. J. ArTHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Tue New SratresMan is not usually obtuse to the 
realities of politics, and I am therefore surprised at the bucket 
of cold water that you have thrown over the financial appeal 
of the League of Nations Union. Surely the psychology of 
Mr. Lloyd George has not escaped your observation. His signa- 
ture of the appeal is evidence merely of that religious or moral 
vein in his character from which his pity for the poor and his 
little store of idealistic Liberalism is derived. But when you 
ask him to use “ his influence in the Supreme Council” to make 
the League of Nations a reality, you are appealing to that political 
vein in his character which prompts him to play the Tory game 
of popularity and ambition. To such an appeal, unless you make 
it politically worth his while, he will turn a deaf ear. If Mr. 
Runciman will excuse “‘a simile drawn from the brothel,” the 
virginal sanctity of the Prime Minister's Toryism will remain 
immaculate until it is raped by public opinion. His signature 
of the appeal is merely an “ invitation 4 la valse.”’ 

You ask the League of Nations “ to do something,” but surely 
you must be aware how helpless it must remain, as long as it is 
only the plaything of the bureaucracy. Are you really surprised 
that it has been given a mandate for Armenia where there is no 
oil, and that it has not been given a mandate for Mesopotamia 
where there is oil ? Civil servants, like their domestic equivalents, 
are sober, honest and hard-working, but they are incapable of 
originality or initiative. You are expecting too much of them 
if you believe that, placed in control of a new social idea, they 
will immediately break loose from their traditional obedience 
to the will of the governing classes. When you say of the League 
of Nations that ‘“‘ when it begins to work it will get popular 
support,” I think you have mistaken the issue. Surely it is only 
by the preliminary creation of popular support that it can be 
forced to work upon the only lines that are of value. 

The League of Nations, like every other democratic organisa- 
tion, is going to be controlled by someone. It will either be a 
sham, dressed up to deceive us by the skilful hands of the diplo- 
mats, or it will be a genuine international movement controlled 
by the democracy. The Peace Treaty, with its secret cor- 
ruptions of the ideas of self-determination and mandates, was 
an example of the former which I can hardly imagine that you 
admire. It is to prevent a repetition of that fiasco occurring to 
the League of Nations that the Union is endeavouring to organize 
the democracy in its support, and it is tragic that THe New 
STATESMAN should obstruct its efforts.—Yours, etc., 

OuIveR BRETT. 

Chester House, Upper Belgrave Street, S.W. 

April 11th. : 

[Mr. Brett’s letter does not convince us that the propaganda 
of the League of Nations Union has a chance of arousing public 
interest in any appreciable degree until the League itself has been 
made something of a reality. Mr. Brett, on the other hand, 
holds that it cannot become a reality until it has secured enough 
active popular support to force the hands of “‘ the bureaucracy.” 
If he is right, then in our opinion the League is still-born. But 
we do not accept his palf of the vicious circle-—Ep. N.S.] 


THE ARMY AND THE EMPIRE 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMAN. 

Str,—I hope you will allow me to reply to your editorial re- 
marks upon my letter in last week’s issue on the above subject. 
You tax me with having “ vague moral aspirations ’’ but no 
practical policy, and also with misinterpreting your article. I 
may say that I am in cordial agreement with Taz New Srares- 
MAN in its plea that “ responsibilities *’ once accepted must be 
backed up by the forces necessary to maintain them. But my 
whole objection was not to your advocacy of military expendi- 
ture as such, but to your apparent acquiescence in the “ increased 
responsibilities’ which demand this expenditure. You say, 
“we did not endorse the policy of old-style Imperial extensions.” 
I beg leave to quote once more from your original article :— 

“It would not be possible to effect even the smallest re- 
duction (of the Army) except by evacuating the whole of 
the Middle East and leaving the Turks and the Armenians, the 


Syrians and the Jews, the Arabs and the Kurds, to their own 
devices ; and that is not a policy which for the moment at any 
rate anybody cares to propose.” 

This can only mean acquiescence in our latest Imperial extensions. 

Surely the antithesis is not between a practical Imperialistic 
policy and a “ vague moral aspiration ’’ towards anti-Imperialism, 
but rather between the practical policy of assuming and backing 
our new responsibilities and the equally practical policy of 
immediate withdrawal from Mesopotamia, Persia, Palestine and 
the British “ zone” in Syria; and this is what I was urging in 
my letter. 

If it is replied that we are in the Middle East for the Middle 
East’s good, I assert that this is a “‘ vague moral aspiration” 
which is not borne out by the facts; that our true motives are 
commercial ones; and that the practical outcome of these 
“* aspirations ’’ towards the policing of the East will be another 
great war. As a practical man I object to this policy, because 
I do not wish either myself or my children in the future to die 
for dividends masquerading as “ pacification.” This, so far 
from being “ nebulous sentiment,” is the relentless logic of the 
situation ; and it is these considerations, and not the “ faits 
accomplis ” of the Peace Treaty, that should be taken as the 
basis of a Labour Foreign and Imperial policy.—Y ours, etc., 

REGINALD A. BoswELL. 

The White Cottage, Sudbury Hill, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

April 11th, 


[Our statement that no one for the moment cares to propose 
a complete British withdrawal—which would be, of course, a 
withdrawal in favour not of the local inhabitants but of another 
European power—from the territory of the late Turkish Empire 
was merely a statement of fact. We are not aware that any 
responsible speaker or writer of any party has suggested such a 
policy. But that does not mean either that we, or that the 
Labour Party, “endorse the policy of old-style Imperial exten- 
sions.” For our part we wish that Great Britain had not 
acquired “ increased responsibilities ” either in Asia or in Africa, 
but since withdrawal (except in Mesopotamia) does not seem 
to us to be either a practicable or an honourable course, we are 
sanguine enough still to hope that, under the pressure of public 
opinion, our increased responsibilities in the Middle East may be 
dealt with in a manner very different from that of the “ old- 
style Imperial extensions.” As for the danger of another great 
war arising out of Middle Eastern problems we suggest that it 
would be rather increased than diminished by the policy which 
Mr. Boswell proposes.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE “NEW VIRILITY” IN AMERICA 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—The reproof administered to me by Mr. Depew derives 
its plausibility from his use of an analogy which would be a false 
one even if I had been, as he supposes, a “ visitor” in America. 
For such visitors are hardly “ guests.” We may agree that 
the real guests of the country (e.g., Lord Grey on a recent occasion) 
ought to leave, as they invariably do, with their mouths full of 
compliments whatever may be in their hearts. But so far as I 
personally am concerned the whole argument is rather irrelevant, 
for I was not a visitor. I had entered the country seven years 
before, with my furniture admitted at the immigrant rate. I 
had taken out “ first papers ’’ of citizenship and had accordingly 
registered in the last army draft, waiving my right to exemption 
as a married man. The Armistice came before any men of my 
age were called up; but surely the card which registered my 
liability to fight “for Liberty” in the American army abroad 
should confer the right to protest along with Senator Borah and 
Supreme Court Justices Holmes and Brandeis against the filching 
of American liberties at home by a government which is using 
the process of law to abrogate the constitutional rights of 
Americans.—Yours, etc., RvussE.x. Scorr. 





To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Sm,—May I ask if Mr. Depew objects to our deporting the 
gang of American prohibitionists who have arrived to stir up 
strife in Great Britain? They are more irritating than Mr. 
Russell Scott could be in any country.—Yours, etc., 

April 13th. E, S. P. Haynes. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


To the Editor of Tat New STaresMan. 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter from Miss Nina 
Boyle which appeared in Taz New SraresmMan of March 20th. 
From Miss Boyle’s remarks I should gather that she has not 
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given much thought either to the present law or to the Bill 
which is now before Parliament. The purpose of the new Bill 
is to provide the unmarried mother with assistance which, 
experience shows, she is seldom able to provide for herself. 
The functions of the Collecting Officer—that useful official whose 
duty it now is to receive payments from the father for trans- 
mission to the mother of an illegitimate child (but not to 
“control” the expenditure of the money)—are extended, and 
it becomes his duty to see that wherever possible paternity 
is established and provision in the shape of an affiliation order 
is made for the child. ‘ 

The Bili proposes, it is true, to interfere just so much with 
the liberty of the subject as to require the mother to give such 
information to the Collecting Officer as will enable him to take 
the necessary proceedings. This is because it has been found 
in practice that the responsibility of the decision to take action 
against the father is one which the mother at that particular 
moment is often unfit to exercise. Most of these unmarried 
mothers are young, have few relations or friends willing to 
advise them, and are under the influence of the father of their child 
either through love or, sometimes, unfortunately, through fear. 
Acertain proportion are feeble-minded, and nearly all are without 
money and without legal assistance. 

They have very little idea of the difficulties which will con- 
front them on leaving the maternity ward and of the importance 
of securing a small income for the benefit of the child. By the 
time they have realised their position and are prepared to over- 
come their reluctance to any publicity it is often too late. 

The result is that in upwards of 30,000 cases annually the 
father escapes all responsibility for the maintenance of his child, 
and there can be no doubt that this contributes materially 
to the high death-rate of illegitimate children and to much 
undeserved and preventable suffering. 

All legislation is an interference with liberty and all com- 
pulsion is odious, unless it is for the general good of the com- 
munity or for the protection of the weak. Children are among 
those who stand in need of special legislative protection, as 
factory and education laws, the great Children Act and countless 
other statutes testify. Once again it is necessary in the interests 
of the child to interfere with liberty ; with the liberty of the 
mother to hide her shame in a dark corner (though everything 
is done in the Bill to ensure as much"privacy for her as possible) 
and with the liberty of the father to escape from responsibility 
for his actions. The promoters of the measure are finding 
that the great mass of thinking men and women are prepared 
to endorse the coercion of the selfish or merely ignorant and 
thoughtless parent for the sake of the child.—Yours., etc., 

ROSAMOND SMITH. 


THE UNITED POETS 


To the Editor of Tux New SrTaTesMan. 

Sir,—I have long pondered over the elusiveness of poetry 
dwelt upon in Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s disquisition and have con- 
cluded that it is the test (by no means an acid one) of poetry's 
deepest appeal. It is that which can awaken a sense out of 
reach of the bodily senses that is the essential quality. Two 
marvellous instances of this elusiveness have haunted me with 
a pleasurable sadness for years. I wonder if you would think 
them worth citing. One is the prejudicially often quoted 

Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan 


The other, to my mind, touches even more acutely some spot in 
the consciousness which the sensuous thought cannot approach. 
It involves the quotation of the whole of the incomparable poem : 


Au retour de dure prison, 
Ou jay laissé presque la vie, 
Se fortune a sur moy envie, 
Jugez s’elle fait mesprison ! 


Il me semble que, par raison, 
Elle deust bien estre assouvic, 
Au retour. 


Cecy plain est de desraison, 

Qui vueille que de tout desvie ; 

Plaise a Dieu que l’ame ravie 

En soit, lassus, en sa maison, 
Au retour ! 


I do not know how far the little that has been recorded of 
Villon’s personality influences us in the extraordinary significance 
conveyed in these lines. If ever the style revealed the man it 
surely does so now. If anywhere desiderium could find trans- 
lation into feeling, though not into any one English word, it is 
here. Plaintiveness, wistfulness, tragedy softened by a dim, 


far-off pathos—how remote are words from defining what an 
inner consciousness recognises so well ! 

Poetry is as elusive in its origin and genesis as it is in its effect. 
Mr. Belloc seems to be surprised and irritated at the inability or 
unwillingness of the Poet to tell him “‘ how poetry is written.” 
But the reason of this reluctance is very simple. Being a poet, 
he did not know himself.—Yours, etc., 

12 Staverton Road, Oxford. 

April 11th. 


Pau. HookHamM. 


Miscellany 
ON CONVINCING PEOPLE 


HAVE just been working at the “ Provincials ” of 
I Pascal. They are full of lies, and full of errors. 
They would not convince the stupidest of readers who 
should seriously compare them with the original documents 
which Pascal attacked. But no reader save Maynard and 
Derome has ever done so. My object in reading the book 
was to expose it, and therefore my object on a small stage 
was to do what Pascal did on a large one, that is, to convince 
people: with this only difference. Pascal had only to 
convince those who agreed with him of something that was 
not truce, but I shall try to convince of something that is 
true those who heartily wish I would not. 

This amiable exercise has set me thinking about the art 
of convincing people; and I say “ of convincing” and not 
“of persuading,” for I think that the two arts stand for 
two different processes. You can persuade a man to do 
a thing though he still disapproves, and you can lead him 
into feeling a certain mood. You can also get him into 
such and such a mood without even persuading him. But 
conviction is something higher. 

It is an appeal to the intelligence. It relies upon the 
production of proof, and very interested am I in ferretting 
out the process whereby the thing is done, and in discovering 
why it will succeed when it is done in one way, and fail 
when it is done in another. 

I must make clearer my distinction between the mere 
production of a mood, persuading, and conviction. 

The mere production of a mood is effected (according 
to the weakness of your subject) by some form of suggestion. 
The modern popular press works that way. Its chief 
weapon with the completely base is mere iteration: with 
the run of people less base the thing is done by some seductive 
art, rhetoric, or flattery, or even music. At any rate, the 
end of the process is not a certitude of the intelligence, and 
your intended victim may be jerked out of his mood by any 
shock—especially if it be a shock of reality. 

There is between the mere production of a mood and 
conviction an intermediate thing and very common. It 
is advocacy: the advancing of selected arguments towards 
a certain selected end. The victim knows he is being 
played upon, yet he often succumbs. A man does not want 
to visit a particular place. The methodeof suggestion would 
be merely to repeat the name of the place over and over 
again, and the command to go there. Such are those 
advertisements which you see upon the walls of great cities 
in flaming letters commanding you to eat and drink various 
poisons. Advocacy would put before the man all the real 
advantages of the place it wanted him to visit and hide all 
the real disadvantages. It would incline through the 
intelligence, but also by cheating the intelligence. 

Now, conviction is in a different world. When you con- 
vince a person you make him really certain. It does not 
follow that you make him certain of a truth, but you make 
him certain through the intelligence and not through a 
mere mood. Nor do you put him, as advocacy does, 
between two issues, one of which he chooses. You make 
him wholly at one with the doctrine you give. You im- 
plant certitude to the exclusion of every alternative. When 
you have done that you have done something much more 
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solid and permanent, you have achieved a much greater 
thing than any advocacy or suggestion can. 

I know that in saying this I am going flat against the 
opinion of my time, for in these days we revere much 
more the man who can get a mob to think the moon is made 
of green cheese and then, to-morrow, that it is made of 
Sapolio, than we do of the man who can convince. And the 
reason we revere the baser method is that for the moment 
there is more money in it. For the amount of money that 
may be got by a trick is our measure of excellence in the 
mind that plays the trick. Nevertheless, I will maintain that 
to convince is even in practical affairs much the bigger 
business. For though you convince but a few in a certain 
time, yet what you do is to plant something durable, and 
something filled with the power of propagating itself. 
Conviction breeds. 

When it comes to the methods of conviction, however, I 
hesitate. The great rules (which Pascal himself so admirably 
followed) are fairly well known: to present the argument 
fed with concrete example and yet to interest or amuse 
not to fatigue. If you combine those two you should, 
according to the rules, succeed. The only point about not 
fatiguing is that however perfect your reasoning, however 
strong your illustration, both are useless if the mind to which 
they are addressed cannot receive them. Fatigue interrupts 
reception. The two points about concrete example are, 
first, that a concrete example alone is vivid (even in mathe- 
matics you must have visible symbols); the next, that in 
the application of any idea concrete example is the only 
test of value to man. You will never convince a man, for 
instance, that protection necessarily impoverishes a nation 
if he has before his eyes the example of nations becoming 
suddenly very rich after adopting high tariffs. 

It is quite clear that the citation of admirable examples, 
and even their citation without boredom, is not sufficient. 
There is something else, some trick of presentation, which 
lies, I fancy, in the sense of proportion, and which achieves 
success. It is in this that Pascal had genius. A wag of 
his own time rewrote one or two of the “ Provincials,” 
substituting another opponent and other quotations, and 
thereby showing that they made just as good reading and 
were just as convincing in attacking friends as enemies. 

Pascal had the art—which is most important in this 
matter—of leaving his readers under the impression that 
they had heard the whole case. It can be done honestly 
by actually stating the opposite case before giving the 
counter arguments. But it is more often done dishonestly 
(as Pascal did it) by making your reader think that he has 
heard all there is to hear, although he has, as a fact, heard 
hardly anything, or nothing, of the other side. Pascal was, 
of course, working on very favourable ground. He attacked 
what was at once powerful and unpopular, and what was 
not only powerful and unpopular, but sincere and therefore 
incapable of using poisoned weapons against himself. 
There is nothing more interesting in literature than to sec 
how the honest men he attacked blundered in trying to 
refute him. They blundered because they were too honest. 
They saw that he was lying, and they took it for granted 
he was telling simple lies of a childish sort. They accused 
him of inaccuracies and misquotations, which was not the 
way to set to work at all. 

Pascal’s method was in part what may be called the 
suppressed alternative. It is a method which you often see 
used by demagogues also, and by any one of those who 
ridicule a superior to an inferior. Thus, on one occasion 
Pascal finds an author saying: “The obligation of a Chris- 
tian to give alms out of his superfluity hardly ever arises.” 
The man who wrote this used the technical theological 
word “ obligation,” but Pascal quotes him as though he 
used it in the loosest conversational sense. The man 
who wrote it decided (with obvious common-sense) that 
there were very few cases in which you could say that a 
Christian had done grievous wrong by not giving alms on a 
particular occasion. Pascal presented the matter so that 


his reader thought that the writer he was attacking dis- 
countenanced giving alms at all. 

You very often see the same sort of thing done by people 
who ridicule the definitions of law. There is nothing easier. 
The law says, for instance, that a minor, a young giant of 
twenty years, can avoid payment by pleading “ infancy.” 

It is quite easy to make that appear nonsense. It is not 
nonsense, but it could be made to appear nonsense by using 
the word “ infancy” in two senses. In the same way one 
could say by strict definition that the law does not forbid 
you to murder your grandmother. What the law does is 
to hang you if you murder your grandmother, which is, 
in strict definition, quite another proposition. And great 
play one could make before someone who had never heard 
of courts of justice, by saying: ‘‘ Just think! The law 
in this country actually allows one to murder one’s grand- 
mother !” leaving discreetly aside the legal consequences of 
the act. 

There are those who tell you that not only Pascal and a 
hundred others, but everyone who has ever convinced has 
used these dishonest methods, and that no one ever convinced 
by solid proof alone. There are those who will tell you that 
the admission of opposing arguments and their honest 
analysis would be either so dull or so damaging, or both, 
that those who adopted this, the only sincere method, 
necessarily failed. 

I do not agree. Things have been done in that way ; 
and I notice that when they have been so done, they have 
been done once and for all. People who are too weak to 
follow out a close chain of reasoning are at first not affected. 
But the quality of the achievement is that it is final: it is 
never reversed. It is done once and for all. The few who 
follow are fixed and have, henceforward, authority. This 
is a very great achievement indeed. It is the making of 
the public mind. It is the ultimate direction of the State. 

But it is exceedingly rare. In matters where men have 
interest against truth, conviction is so rare as to work at 
first almost imperceptibly. An insignificant body receive. 
Often they are dispersed. In a century there is a multitude. 
Soon, the world. H. Beiwoc. 


THE SALE 


HO seeks this unfrequented lane ? 
What alien voices fill the air ? 

Why does the wicket close in vain 

While strangers tread the cottage stair ? 


With open door, each well-swept room 
Invites to enter all who care ; 

Unlocked, each cupboard’s cleanly gloom 
Defies a search for secrets there. 


But she who garnished them is gone : 
Her cloth and besom unemployed : 
The very fullness of the throng 
But stresses that essential void. 


Sole heir, an absent kinsman claims, 
Remote in dwelling—not in blood, 

All that was hers, and sordid aims 
Decree what love might have withstood. 


In all their poverty forlorn 
Her least possessions are displayed, 
The very hassock, old and worn, 
Whereon she had so often prayed. 


Who never loved her chatter so 

That those who did and had preferred 
To show respect by speaking low, 

Must shout in order to be heard. 
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The mercy seat’s a windsor chair ; 
The auctioneer with curt remark 

Sits down and then with reverent care 
Places his cash-box for the ark. 


They trafficked for the highest bid 

The jar she oft with herbs had filled ; 
The coffer where one Christmas hid 

The child a sudden fever killed. 


And when the last poor price is paid 
And homeward each his habit calls, 
On desolation undismayed 
Unmarred the hush of evening falls. 


Through casements bare with borrowed light 
On empty walls the harvest moon 
Draws out of branches in the night 
An undecipherable rune. 
A. Hueu Fisuer. 


Drama 
THE HIGHER COURT* 


IONEERS—a _ subscription performance—SundaYy 
P evening—the very name of the play—all conspire 
to colour one’s preconceptions. We are not going 
to enjoy ourselves comfortably all over (that is the shade 
of it); we are going to be wrought into a sharp nervous 
point. How queer the Strand will look when we come 
out; how sharp and strange will be our contact with 
our fellows for the whole of Monday morning and a 
considerable part of the afternoon! In short, we are 
going to be scraped and harrowed and _ precipitated 
into some surprising outburst of bitterness against— 
probably the Divorce Laws. On the other hand, there is 
the new Bastardy Bill, and Dr. Freud may very well have 
discovered something entirely new and completely devastat- 
ing about children’s toys. What, when you come to think 
of it, is a Teddy bear? 

These remarks are made to explain and to excuse the 
avidity with which, when the curtain went up upon a family 
breakfast table in West Kensington, we seized upon the 
fact that Idalia Pryce-Green was a Roman Catholic. Dr. 
Foster’s visit before breakfast, his proposal to Polly Pryce- 
Green, Polly’s departure for Paris, the poverty, simplicity, 
pluck, and unworldliness of the Pryce-Green family were 
strewn, we felt, lightly upon a sinister concealment. Polly 
hints at it. ‘‘ Not in the whole of West Kensington could 
you find a nicer girl than my sister—” such, or nearly such, 
are her words. ‘‘ She saves us the price of a general servant 
and gives you the blouse off her back for the asking. But” 
—here she winks one eye and her brother Ethelbert 
whistles in a peculiar manner—“ strike her religion and 
you strike a stone.” The door opens and a policeman 
brings in a stretcher. A man has been run over by a 
motor-car. He is probably dead, looks like a tramp, is a 
stranger to all of them, but, as he gave the address of their 
flat before losing consciousness, will they allow him to 
stay? Of course, the Pryce-Greens do that. He is a 
stranger. It is Idalia who dwells upon that word symbolic- 
ally, and as she does so the scales fall from our eyes. A 
play where the word “ stranger ” is rolled upon the tongue 
with relish is not a play of intellect ; it is a play of sentiment, 
as indeed we might have guessed directly Miss Mary Jerrold 
stepped upon the stage. There is no sinister concealment 
about her. In her paper bag she carries hot rolls for her 
sister’s breakfast, and though we are told that she has 





* The Higher Court. A play in four acts. By M. E. M. Young. 


been to early Mass, we have only to look at her to see that 
early Mass is a habit (perhaps the only habit this unselfish 
little creature allows herself)—a Spartan habit, like having 
a cold bath every morning all through the year. Incon- 
venient, perhaps a little ridiculous, but we are not going 
to be scraped and harrowed by Idalia’s habits. Let her go 
to her Mass by all means. 

Once this is realised, we settle down with some relief to 
enjoy the story, for a play of sentiment must provide 
something for people to feel about, and thus, in addition 
to feelings, which are always interesting, we have a plot 
which is invariably exciting, so that, though we have not 
the space to say it, there is much to be said in favour of 
the play of sentiment. 

It is true that the plot was unravelled in the stalls before 
the first act was over. It was bruited abroad that the 
stranger was a millionaire, and it was added that the crisis 
would hinge upon the conflict between love and religion. 
But then the stalls, presumably, know more about million- 
aires than West Kensington does, and the Pryce-Greens, 
one cannot help thinking, were innocent even for West 
Kensington. “Why, you don’t mean to say that you’ve 
been in a taxi!” was one of Idalia’s exclamations, and as 
for a cheque book—what is a cheque book? But then 
the millionaire was also an extreme case of Park Lane. He 
was, perhaps plausibly, ignorant of the existence of weekly 
bills, but his sight had been so deranged by his mansion that 
the bare, dingy flat neverceased, when he limped in from his 
bedroom, to look to him “somehow beautiful.” ‘‘ You see, 
I have never had a home.” At this point, and it was made 
fairly often, he would suppress manly emotion by means 
of that odd catch in the throat which no woman can hear 
without wishing that it were still the fashion to carry fans. 
Need'one write it all out? If we refrain it is partly that 
it went better on the stage than it can possibly do in print. 
It was not merely the efficiency of the acting. (Both Miss 
Jerrold and Mr. Randle Ayrton gave the impression that 
they are in the habit of carrying far heavier burdens than 
these.) Nor was it solely that Miss Young, when she took 
her eyes off her plot, gave a shrewd glance at her characters 
which promised better things in future. What shone forth 
from all the obvious and the inane was that it is impossible 
to be bored by a play as one is bored by a novel. One 
saw what was coming, one could not altogether approve 
of the way it came, but one did not wish to leave the 
heatre until it was certain that Idalia Pryce-Green had 
married her millionaire. The only obstacle ahead was 
the religious obstacle, and that, on our theory, would be 
overcome when Idalia realised that the habit of taking a 
cold bath before breakfast was nothing more than a habit. 
She realised it, if anything, too easily. She gave way. 
She agreed to a mixed marriage with the millionaire, and 
in the same breath or the very next, she wanted to know 
for certain that he had eaten a good dinner. Was that all ? 
Well, at any rate, Idalia was happy, and one does not expect 
the intellect to put up much resistance in the fourth act of 
a play of sentiment. But wait—they were still talking. 
“‘ She’s divorced—not dead,” said the millionaire. ‘‘ Surely 
you understood that?” But Idalia had not understood it, 
and from her expression it was evident that it would take 
her at least five minutes to understand it. She would, of 
course, win through, and the curtain would come down 
rather more conclusively than we had expected upon the 
defeat of Roman Catholicism by love. But the curtain 
wavered. The millionaire wavered. We all wavered. 
Could it be possible? Could she be going to haggle over 
this? She could. The door slammed—not tragically, 
but with irritation. He was gone. ‘‘Good heavens! 
So you do care more for your cold baths than for million- 
aires. Well, one had hoped better things of you.” That 
is what we said as we trooped into the Strand, irritated and 
baffled, and feeling that, though it were to save our lives, 
nothing would have induced Idalia Pryce-Green to walk 
under a ladder. Vircinta WOOLF, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


“WEONORA” who was lost is found, and I should 
think, since she is a public performer, probably 
on a fair way to securing a series of professional 

engagements. I suppose we shall soon see her posted as 

“The Vanishing Violinist”; only her friends must insist 

that she does not disappear again. It can only be done 

successfully once in a lifetime. I confess I took but a 

languid interest in the lost Leonora. The disappearance 

of Miss Charlesworth some ten or twelve years ago has 
exhausted my capacity for being excited by such events. 

That ingenious young lady, you will remember, arranged a 

motor accident. Her car was found smashed at the bottom 

of a small precipice or steep declivity. She had been seen 
taking it out that morning, but no human remains were 
discovered among the wreckage. She had pressing creditors. 

The idea that it might be a case of “ translation” was 

scouted in this sceptical age, and men of science were 

opposed to the theory of spontaneous combustion. They 
were right; she, too, was found at last after a long 
paper chase ; but if I can trust my memory, she was a failure 
on the halls. 

. * * * 

Immortality has sometimes been earned cheaply, Galleo’s, 
for example, whose name has been remembered because 
he remarked “that he cared for none of these things ;” but 
the cheapest way of earning notoriety is certainly to disappear. 
Unfortunately, it is a means to notoriety only open to women. 
If a man disappears the public is not deeply stirred; if an 
old woman disappears (think for a moment on the impli- 
cations) it also remains strangely calm. In Ireland, hun- 
dreds of men disappear every month (I see, too, Irish dock 
labourers have begun disappearing in Liverpool) and few 
English people care. They feel confident that having been 
arrested at the instigation of informers and imprisoned with- 
out trial or tried without evidence, these men will starve 
to death in prison or be kept in penal servitude for years; 
but the public sees no story in such cases. It is the eternal 
feminine that leads them onwards and upwards. Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley, who understands the public and what rouses their 
indignation, announced this week ‘‘ Astounding Disclosures,” 
“A Vile Conspiracy,” ‘An Officer and a Woman,” “ The 
Maddox Street Scandal.” We were warned to buy his paper 
early. ‘‘ These two articles” (the above headings refer to 
two articles only) “ will rouse the greatest public indig- 
nation and create world-wide discussion—don’t risk the 
reply ‘sold out.’ ’’—So ran the advertisement. I bought 
the paper: the picture of Mr. Bottomley pulling a stiff 
upper-lip which accompanied this exhortation was, however, 
rather deceptive. In “ An Officer and a Woman” there 
was very little woman, and ‘‘ The Maddox Street Scandal ” 
had not the faintest connection with the case of the young 
officer who had been treated as a lunatic—according to the 
article—on absolutely insufficient unds; but, as you 
observe, the advertisement rah ge cunningly on criss- 
cross associations by jumbling them up. Why do I 
advert at all to this wretched advertisement, you ask ? 
Because it illustrates the confidence of one who under- 
stands his fellow-men in their incurable frivolity. 

* * . 

Whatis the matter with mankind is not wickedness—only 
decimal point twenty-five of them are. downright bad— 
but their miserably frivolous sense of proportion. What is 
bat tb with the Press is not corruption or stupidity— 
but the fact that it panders to and increases this silly sense 
of proportion. 

* * >” 

The case of Miss Charlesworth was a case in point. It 
bappened that at the same time a man of genius disappeared, 
John Davidson. I do not say that his disappearance was 
an occasion for filling the mp and posters with news and 
conjectures about him. (His body was found at last at the 
bottom of a disused mine-shaft in Devonshire, down which 
he had thrown himself in despair.) But in human terms 
his disappearance was more important than that of an 
imsolvent flapper, and if the Press of this country had 





leisure to discuss disappearances his case should have been 
preferred. Instead, day after day for a week or two the 
papers were full of chatter about Miss Charlesworth. They 
deliberately pandered to the public’s silly sense of propor- 
tion. F : 

Mr. Kennedy Jones has written a shrewd, sensible, straight- 
forward book in which he exhibits the constant struggle 
between Press and Government for power. By all means 
let them bribe, browbeat and blackmail each other; 
civilisation will be little the worse. They are pretty evenly 
matched. Where the Press betrays its trust is in encourag- 
ing silliness in the public, and, therefore, in the long run 
unfitting feather-brained tax-payers for controlling their 
own destiny. 

* * * 

Mr. Kennedy Jones’ book, Fleet Street and Downing 
Street (Hutchinson and Co., 16s. net), is well worth reading. 
His theory is that the Press has less power than is usually 
supposed; that it may deepen an impression, but not 
produce one. He asserts that the Harmsworth campaign 
against Mr. Asquith in 1916 would have been powerless had 
it not been for the letters which were pouring into the count 
from the front, and the stories of inefficiency and unprepared- 
ness told daily in thousands of hospitals. ‘‘ These,” he 
says, ‘“‘may be compared to the tiny trickles of water 
percolating a great dam. Presently it gets sodden, bulges, 
and obviously won’t hold much longer. What the Times 
did was to raise the shout at exactly the right moment— 
this is clever journalism—‘ The dam’s going.” And the 
dam went.” 

* * * 

On the other hand, he points to the failure of the Harms- 
worth Press to carry Protection. In this case it was attempt- 
ing to impose a policy on the public which did not believe in it. 
The triumphant return of Campbell-Bannerman proved that 
the Press could not change popular opinion. Now, the 
purpose of Mr. Kennedy Jones’ argument is clear. He 
wishes to convince us that the Press is essentially a demo- 
cratic power, representative of opinion, and that although 
certain papers may have axes to grind and spites against 
particular Ministers, unless they also have the public behind 
them, their machinations come to nought. The moral is, 
therefore, that, willy-nilly, the Press is representative of 
popular feeling. There are, however, certain important 
reservations to be made which he does not make. In the 
first place, the power of the Press depends on the temper 
of the public mind at the moment. When the public’s 
nerves are bad, the Press can give their agitations and mis- 
givings a ply in almost any direction. This is what hap- 
pened in the case of Mr. Asquith. The public was composed 
of amateur scape-goat hunters ; all the Harmsworth papers 
had to do was to point. And this generalisation holds good 
not only in matters of the first importance but in the case of 
smaller matters, too. The power of the Press is shown in the 
suppression and exaggeration of budding reputations. By 
ignoring the s hes of one public man and giving 
prominence to - 00 of another, it does much to determine 
the candidates among whom the man for any particular 
post must be selected. Mr. Kennedy Jones does not go into 
this. It is the Press which makes a certain type of man 
possible in public life and discourages others. This is a 
power which it seldom exercises judiciously. Its favourites 
are men whose image can be most easily projected pictur- 
esquely on the blank sheet of the public mind, not necessarily 
those who are capable and most trustworthy. Professional 
bias in the journalist is here disastrous. 

* * * 

I mentioned above John Davidson. He is the sort of 
writer who may easily emerge into greater importance in 
the future than his contemporaries expected. As“a play- 
wright he was an angry preacher. In a sense he was a 
man who wasted his powers. There is much resentment 
and self-assertion in his work, which consists largely of the 
exhibition of a fine spirit endeavouring to struggle free of 
what chokes and binds it. As a poet he expressed the delight 
of the town man in the country—the sense of escape. He 
was one of those optimists whose optimism is only the sunny 
side of indignation and despair; a vivid, hungry man with 
an immense capacity for enjoyment, half starved and a 
most bewildered though positive one. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Shuttered Doors. By Mrs. WiiuiamM Hicks Beacu. 
Lane. 7s. net. 

Mrs. Warren’s Daughter. By Sir Harry 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

It is the special disadvantage of literature that in it, 
as in no other art, the artist is apt to nullify asound achieve- 
ment of his special gift by the unsoundness of his genera] 
ideas. That is the calamity which has befallen Mrs. William 
Hicks Beach. She has a small, not very important, but 
quite perfect gift. She has an unusual passion for the 
appearance of things that are just things, and this enables 
her to write descriptions which are as nearly as possible 
the literary equivalent of Mr. William Nicholson’s pictures 
of still life. Both of them have made the same delighted 
discovery that even if one lifts the nexus of romance from 
the world and looks on the bare earth it is beautiful; that 
in a room where no memorable visitor ever comes, and no 
story begins or ends, there can still be supreme beauty, 
because everywhere there is this wonderful thing, light, 
and books and boots and pewter jugs have each their precious 
idiosyncrasies of colour and texture. Aletta Hulse, whose 
story makes up the first and the creditable half of Shuttered 
Doors, was one of those women who are always waiting for 
something to happen which never comes: which cannot 
come to them, since the neutral temperament, which is 
too humorous and sceptical for complete conformity but 
too uninspired ever to be audacious, discourages destiny. 
As a child she was never at home in her father’s house, a 
‘ spik-and-span villa, glistening white behind gilt-topped 
railings and with the formal flower-beds ablaze in front 
of it,” for she had an “ innate feeling for the warped line 
and the lichen-decked surface.” But she found these things 
waiting for her in her aunt Ann’s house, Duller Place, a 
sixteenth-century elm-panelled house up on the downs at 
the end of a grass-road. 

Perhaps the East Parlour seemed smaller than it really was because 
of its disproportionate height. The ceiling was covered, with plaster 
work in low relief, and the walls were covered with a Chinese rice 
paper whose prevailing tint was grey ; the one window was rather 
high up in the wall and looked out on a grey twilight sky only, 
and Ann Duller was wearing a grey dress; so that she, and the 
walls of the room, and the world outside, seemed all one delicate 
blue, and it was the small things which were vivid: the curling, 
branching candelabra on the table turned to all sorts of colours 
in the firelight ; the deeper note of the gold and purple lustre on the 
teacups; the narrow black ovals of Ann’s eyes and the jewel she 
wore at her throat. That jewel was a great emerald, with a bad 
flaw in it and set in diamonds and small rubies. It was of the time 
of Charles II.—rather a delicious thing—and it added immensely 
to the charm of the occasion for Aletta. 

It was Aletta’s sense that “it was the small things that 
were vivid ” which was the only glory of her deprived life, 
and she abandoned herself more and more to this passion 
for places and things and their appearances. The inherit- 
ance of a fortune brought to her a splendid made marriage, 
in which the love of inanimate beauty found occupation 
for itself in the restoration to its former magnificence of a 
Palladian palace that had grown chill and shabby during 
poverty-stricken generations. There she was still pursued 
by the riot of the things called life with which she could 
not grapple ; her children ran about the house, and as they 
were the dull, handsome children of the dull, handsome 
man her ineffectiveness had led her to marry, they appeared 
to her mainly as interruptions of the ordered beauty she 
had created. But in the main she was happy, keeping her 
mind among the things that are seen and preserving it as 
far as possible from the things that are felt, and in the end, 
when her husband was dead and her children autonomous 
beings, she knew perfect peace till death, adding what she 
could to the quiet perfection of the elm-raftered rooms of 
Duller Place. 

The second part of the book discloses what enormous 
advantage Mr. Nicholson has over Mrs. William Hicks 
Beach in the limitations of his art. When he starts painting 
a still-life picture it is with the pure and concentrated 
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intention of realising his ecstatic vision of a pewter jug on 
a pile of books, and the limitations of his medium see to 
it that he does not move a hairbreadth from that intention. 
He cannot possibly use the occasion to air his general ideas. 
He might be a Flat-Earther or one of those who play the 
game of Hunt the Lost Tribes, and it could not show in his 
pictures. Unfortunately a book has no such power of 
confining its maker to the expression of his really vital 
experiences. In Mrs. William Hicks Beach’s case this is 
most unfortunate. Hardly anything in the delicate and 
vivid first half of the book prepares us for the quality of 
the general ideas that are liberated in the second half. It 
is true that sometimes she spoils her sentences with the 
amused intonation which is the badge of the consciously 
nice Englishwoman, and that she occasionally writes a 
horrible jargon (‘‘a long, low house of the villa persuasion ”’) 
which shows the mind undisciplined by a classic or scientific 
education. But in face of her real talent one did not fear 
that this threat of a bad social tradition and culture would 
be fulfilled as it is in the part of the book which deals with 
a the grandson to whom Aletta bequeaths Duller 
ace. 

Andy is one of the least appetitlich young men in modern 
fiction. It is impossible to say whether one loves him least 
when he is on leave in London, grieving over the fact that 
‘““he never met a lady in the streets, which were full of 
females,’ or when he is in the trenches, lecturing “ to the 
men (many of whom were miners!) on the vital necessity 
for economy,” and reflecting that “ it took six months at 
the front under good officers to make a pretence of a soldier 
out of a self-willed working class democrat,” as he “ passed 
a company of Irregulars, horses sweating, straps hanging, 
legs heating, clothes flopping, and all beaming with ignorant 
self-satisfaction!” It was the fate of so large a proportion 
of the officers who harboured such thoughts to be asked to 
resign their commissions on the ground of incompetence 
that one reads on hopefully, but Andy flourishes and decides 
to get married in order to provide an heir for Duller Place. 
He writes home to his father, the Bishop, and his mother 
and his godmother, asking them to inspect a cousin whom 
he has never seen, but thinks might do. His godmother 
reports that ‘Sarah has well-shaped but no very distin- 
guished feet,” the Bishop says that she is a splendid bar- 
barian but that “her intonation is, at intervals, just a 
little off the line,” while his mother finds that she “‘ buys her 
clothes at the right places.” So he comes home and marries 
her and co-opts a child to the management of the estate, 
He is killed on Vimy Ridge, and one resents the fact because 
it is so plain that Mrs. William Hicks Beach is one of the 
class of persons who believes, in the face of considerable 
evidence to the contrary, that no one under commissioned 
rank was killed in the war. 

But what is so peculiarly painful is that it emerges during 
this pompous and humorless conclusion that Mrs. William 
Hicks Beach wrote this book in a mood of surrender to that 
peculiarly annoying contention that the country propertied 
classes are conferring a benefit on society by living com- 
fortable lives. It appears that Aletta and Andy were not 
only enjoying themselves by leading a happy and useful 
life at Duller Place ; they were also subserving a mysterious 
social end. It is true that they were, but only in the same 
sense that the plumber does when he does a good day's 
plumbing, and it is certain that Mrs. William Hicks Beach 
would not go out of the way to thank the plumber for ful- 
filling his social function. The English sham aristocrat 
nervously pretends that somehow or other he does the world 
good by living in a big house. It is an undignified pretence, 
like pretending that you drink wine for your health, and it 
casts a smirk of fatuity on the book that began so brightly. 
Everyone ought to read the first half of Shuttered Doors, 
and nobody the second. 

Sir Harry Johnston’s second novel is also a book quite 
out of the ordinary. It is as distinctly a genus by itself 
as his Okapi, as gay as that unfailing picture of his that has 
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made a bright spot in every Academy for the last five and 
twenty years (and from that you may see what spirits he 
has) and as regardless of classical traditions as his educational 
essays. Mrs. Warren’s Daughter is a narrower and shallower 
book than The Gay Dombeys, because it flows from a smaller 
source, and draws its characters not from the vast tableland 
of Dickens’ invention, but from the cast of a single play. 
And the period of The Gay Dombeys was the period of the 
gay Sir Harry, amazingly young and alert and receptive. 
It gave us England from Salisbury to King Edward, and 
that was an untroubled time. But the period of Mrs, 
Warren’s Daughter comes right up to our dashed and appre- 
hensive present, when even the buoyancy of Sir Harry 
Johnston betrays a list towards submerged opportunities 
and sinking hopes. Comedy declines and tragedy resumes 
her dignified predominance in life. But Sir Harry is the 
child of that happier age when stories could end well and 
everybody, even the villains after a spanking or so, be 
reasonably happy. The air-raid in his hands assumes a 
touch of Victorian benignity and goes athwart London to. 
the common benefit, picking out superfluous and incon- 
venient people. We of the disillusioned generation know 
how false that is; scarcely a single foolish or unnecessary 
person of all the many we could have spared fell through 
those indiscriminating explosions. But so the wife of 
Vivie’s Professor is wiped out and the path of true love 
made practicable and respectable. The whole ofthe Rossiter 
love story must be read to be appreciated ; there is a cold 
facetiousness about the passions of these two unparalleled 
in fiction. In 1912 things might have come to a climax 
but “ Dr. Smith Woodward and Mr. Charles Dawson made 
the discovery of the remains of an ape-like man in the 
gravels of mid-Sussex; and the hounds of anthropology 
went off on a new scent at full cry, Rossiter foremost in the 
pack.” One might suspect Sir Harry of a certain lack of 
sympathy with emotion, were it not for the intensely 
moving episode of Bert Adams, the office boy who loves 
Vivie and is shot as a spy by the Germans when he tries to 
rescue her from Brussels. It is to be noted that Bert 
owes nothing to Mr. Shaw or anyone whatever but our 
author. He is a genuine creation, and his death and the 
reaction upon Vivie is the best part of the book. We shall 
look forward with impatience to the time when Sir Harry 
gives up this game of writing the harlequinade after the 
other fellow’s play and gives us a full-fledged authentic 
novel, 
Resecca WEst. 


SCIENCE AND LIFE 


Science and Life. By Frepericx Soppy. 
10s. 6d, net. 


There are a number of people to-day who devote their 
activities to constructing terrifying effigies of some class of 
the community which they dislike (the dislike being usually 
based on equal quantities of ignorance and prejudice), 
and then, genuinely scared by the bogy which they have 
created, attacking these effigies with a voluptuous vehe- 
mence. The scientist is still a favourite subject of their 
misrepresentations, and they work themselves into a 
pretty enough fury at the sight of the cold-blooded, 
malicious, narrow-minded, petty, short-sighted creature, 
remote from all the warmth and colour of life, incapable of 
enthusiasm or generous thought, whom they have set up 
as the typical F.R.S. The Honourable Steven Coleridge, 
for instance, is indefatigable in bayonet exercises carried 
out on the scientific dummies of his construction. The 
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book by Professor Soddy now under notice may have some 
slight moderating influence on the witch-finders, for, however 
they may judge of its merits, it shows undoubtedly that 
there are scientists who can not only develop ideas concern- 
ing matter, which are poetic in their imaginativeness, but 
who are deeply concerned for the welfare of the human 
race, and think of science as destined to render life less 





laborious, pleasanter, and more inspiring for all those who 
work. The more science can do to harness the natural 
sources of energy, the more leisure will there be for whole- 
some recreation, bodily and mental. Such, at any rate, is 
Professor Soddy’s belief, a belief neither narrow nor degrad- 
ing. For him “ to exhibit a divine curiosity in an abstruse 
phenomenon” may be to stumble unawares upon secret 
sources of energy, while of the applications of science to 
industry he takes the view that “‘ a single modern machine 
does the work of tens of thousands of labourers, releasing 
them from the benumbing and soul-destroying effect of 
unremitting physical labour.” His vision may be open 
to criticism, but it is broad and humane. 

Professor Soddy is widely known to scientists for his 
pioneer work on the subject of radioactivity, and his theory 
of the transformations of the elements—gnodern alchemy 
—is one of the most fascinating generalisations of the new 
science. Science and Life is a collection of addresses 
delivered while the professor was prominently connected 
with the University of Aberdeen, and two of these deal 
specifically with the problems of radioactive change. In 
the radioactive elements we have a series of substances 
which are spontaneously breaking down into other sub- 
stances in a definite order, and Professor Soddy gives a 
brilliant exposition of our knowledge of the subject, to which 
he has himself contributed so much. At present these 
changes cannot be controlled. Only small amounts of the 
active substances have been isolated, but, relative to the 
bulk, the amount of energy which they liberate sponta- 
neously is enormous, Our author suggests in the address 
on “The Evolution of Matter ” that man may one day be 
able to control and utilise the energy set free in the sub- 
atomic processes—if he ever learns to transmute one metal 
to another it will not be the product that will be the most 
valuable thing, even if it be gold, but the energy of the 
change. This, of course, is not a new vision, for Mr. H. G. 
Wells based one of his novels on this idea, and he borrowed 
it. 

The other addresses in the book are less technical, and 
deal mainly with the social aspect of the development of 
physicial science. “ Physical Foree—Man’s Servant or 
his Master?” “ Science and the State,” “ Matter, Energy, 
Consciousness and Spirit,” “Chemistry and National 
Prosperity "—the titles indicate roughly the themes de- 
veloped. We have already referred to Professor Soddy’s 
belief that science is the instrument which can enable us 
all to enjoy physical comfort without grinding toil; he 
also emphasizes that the war against disease can only be 
carried on efficiently by applied science. He tries to picture 
the high intellectual enjoyment which the discoverer 
derives from a new fact or a new theory in pure science, 
and he puts forward an interesting and novel claim when 
he points out that “Science is the only aspect of Truth 
that is universal and independent of the barriers that divide 
East from West, and people of one religion from those of 
another.”’ ‘‘ Chemistry ’’—-we would prefer to say “ science ”’ 
—*is to one a goddess, to another an excellent cow.” To 
those, the workers in pure science, who regard her as a 
goddess she is a deity who willingly accepts service from all 
races and religions, imposing the same articles and demand- 
ing the same tests from all. Those who hold the other 
view find commercial applications for the knowledge gained 
by the high priests of science. Professor Soddy is keenly 
alive to this twofold aspect of science, and has sympathy 
with both. Part of his theme is a plea for the realisation 
of what science can do for the State, and a passionate 
request that she may be allowed to do it, instead of being 
hampered at every turn. 

For the spirit of the book we have high praise. There 
are, of course, minor faults. In a collection of addresses 
there is invariably much overlapping, and here we often 
find as we read that, instead of advancing in the argument 
by a stage, we are running over the old ground again, 
There are, too, matters of more or less parochial interest 
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interpolated in the midst of general considerations. We 
have no doubt that many of Professor Soddy’s criticisms 
of the administration of the Carnegie Trust in Scotland 
are well founded, but we think them not in place in this 
volume. And—a very small point—we emphatically do 
not “think it permissible,” as does the author, to alter 
Keat’s words to: 

Beauty and Truth and Duty—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

This is an offence to the ear and to taste, and is the 

kind of thing that puts a weapon into the hands of the 
unsympathetic literary critic. 


HISTORY WITHOUT TEARS 
A History of Everyday Things in England. Written and 


illustrated by Marsorre and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
Vol. I., 1066—1499. Vol. II., 1500—1799.° 8s. 6d. net 
each, Batsford. 

Many of the older generation grew up without any intel- 
ligent interest in art, architecture or history. They had 
no engaging books—no reading without tears—on such 
subjects. They learnt something about Cicero, and nothing 
about Gothic. They could not see a story in an old house 
or church. Nowadays, the craze for amusement grows 
daily, and books for young people conceal the pill of know- 
ledge under a multitude of bright pictures and easy stories, 
But we have seen nothing so attractive as this “ History ” 
which deals with architecture, dress, ships, coaches, food, 
amusements, and other delectable subjects ignored by the 
pedants of the past. The authors have succeeded admirably 
in their travel across the centuries, avoiding alike pedantry 
and an overdose of sentiment. The pictures are numerous 
and well designed, when they do not represent actual 
things, like the beautiful fan-roof of the Henry VII. chapel 
at Westminster Abbey. Architecture, for which the firm 
of Batsford has done much, is the authors’ chief interest. 

Without pledging ourselves to all their theories and 
judgments, we applaud their natural style of writing, which, 
we conclude, has already been tried on the young anima] 
who doesn’t want to go to bed, and found agreeable. One 
unfailing interest is that of food. We should have been 
glad to see Wamba’s remark at the beginning of Ivanhoe 
concerning the words “ pork,” “beef,” and “ veal,” as 
evidence that the Normans got such food in a cooked 
state, and not the Saxon underlings. The huge kitchens of 
the fourteenth century look exhilarating, but it is difficult 
to realise how many things the cooks did without which 
we enjoy. The eighteenth century introduced tea, the 
sandwich, and the umbrella, Tea in particular was the 
background for much social influence, but we fancy the 
authors care less for this period than for the earlier ones, 
and have done less to illustrate it. 

The plates of dresses are particularly good. They change 
continually, but it must be remembered that the changes 
are from one century to another, and do not justify the 
temporary freaks of modern fashion. Since the eighteenth 
century the dress of both sexes has become less becoming. 
Heine at the beginning of the nineteenth century was right 
in speaking of “our modern small-souled garb,” which 
makes many statues ridiculous. We have nothing like 
the beautiful treatment of drapery in stone which ancient 
Athens has left us, There is a tendency, however, to see 
the useful and beautiful combined in too many old fashions. 
The long gown for a small girl figured on p. 61 is as hampering 
and useless as some of the Kate Greenaway fashions which 
Ruskin lauded to the skies. There is one thing which always 


seems beautiful, and that is the windmill, various types of 
which the authors have neatly exhibited. As an acanthus 
is not a common thing in this country, the authors might 
have explained the acanthus ornament which they use 
more than once. Street-boys with their ‘“‘ Remember the 
grotto” still recall the pilgrimage to St. James of Camp- 


ostella which is mentioned. The great Stourbridge fair 
was held not at Stourbridge but on the outskirts of Cam- 
bridge. Good use has been made of Mr. Pepys, but we 
should neither call him an “ old ruffian,” nor speak of his 
“noble thoughts suitable for publication,” though he did 
once quote Epictetus. His cook, Jane, had the surname 
“* Wayneman,” not “Gentleman,” and we do not know why, 
regarding another of his cooks, the record stops at the point 
where she gave warning fickly—‘ for a quarter of a year 
together.”” This last touch of nature is still common in 
cooks. Boys might be glad to know that the Elizabethans 
played violent football; and parents might value some 
unobtrusive hints that much of the disease of early days 
was due to dirt. Sanitary laws come late in English history, 
and their observance still later. One lost feature of English 
popular life we sometimes regret—the pillory. Would 
it not be a useful lesson to convicted profiteers? There 
is a delightful picture on p. 57 of a baker of short-weight 
loaves being dragged by a stout horse to the pillory. 
Writing of amusements, the authors recall their youthful 
delight in a good circus, with its “ lovely scent compounded 
of oranges and tan, horses and elephants, which seemed 
like incense offered up to pleasure.” Here, indeed, was a 
good sound entertainment, not a series of music-hall turns 
which the young may regard as “ most music-hall, most 
melancholy.” We need not, however, suppose that all 
the entertainments of the past were solid, sensible shows. 
We have only to remember the testimony of Goldsmith 
and Boswell that the man who balanced a straw on the 
end of his nose at Covent Garden theatre earned rapturous 
applause. 


THE BLESSINGS OF PROGRESS 


White Shadows in the South Seas. By Freperick O’Brien. 
Werner Laurie. 25s. net. 


The French have ruled the Marquesas Islands since 
1842. It was a political capture of great ease, and a military 
conquest of the utmost difficulty. But, as always, the 
science, the ruthlessness, and the determination of the 
white man succeeded, and the free Marquesan was reduced 
to a desirable condition of servility and Europeanism. 
The murder of a Polynesian has never been in the same 
criminal category as of a fox, and it is clear that someone 
must win medals and obtain governorships. These places 
in the South Seas were created exclusively for younger sons 
and alcohol merchants, and it would be a pity not to use 
them. But the white shadows are falling deeper and 
deeper over these doomed peoples, and the march of civil- 
ization is hastening them to destruction. 

‘“‘ All these lovable races,” said a missionary to the 
author, “are dying. All Polynesia is passing. Some day 
the whites will be here left alone amid the ruins of plan- 
tations and houses, unless they bring in an alien race to 
take the places of the dead.” A hundred years ago there 
were a hundred and sixty thousand Marquesans in these 
islands. Twenty years ago there were four thousand. 
To-day there are about two thousand. 

In a valley where three thousand fighting men were 
marshalled a century ago, now dwell four men. 

The white man sent ashore his consumptive sailors to 
die on the islands. The white man brought his Chinese 
workmen, and they brought leprosy. To keep his Chinese 
workmen quiet, the white man brought opium. Slavers 
came from Peru and took away natives as slaves, leaving in 
exchange smallpox. And then missionaries are surprised 
and pained that the uncultured savage has doubts whether 
the white man’s God is akind God, and whether the Deity 
which seems to bring pestilence with it and deformity is 
altogether a Deity to be desired. 

The white man is always a disaster to the red; the 
black can live with the white and flourish, and the yellow 
and the negro and the Malayan, but the red cannot. Just 
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LIFE OF LORD 
KITCHENER. 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 


3 Vols. With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {2 12s. 6d. net. 





The Letters of Henry James, 


Selected and Edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. With two 
Portraits and Facsimile. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

The Morning Post :—‘‘Henry James here among his 
friends is a distinguished figure, but its chief interest is his 
work, or rather the theory and rationale of his work which his 
life in these Letters discovers. It is these which make him 
fascinating.” 





THE BLUE GUIDES. 
England. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 75 Maps and Plans. Fecap. 8vo. 16s. net. 





TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
The Economic Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 


India at the Death of Akbar: 
An Economie Study. 


By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.I., C.LE., late of the Indian 
Civil Service, Author of ‘‘ Economics for Indian Students,’’ 
&c. With Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


With an Introductory 
TAGORE. 


Sakuntula. 
By KALIDASA. Prepared for the English Stage by 
KEDAR NATH DAS GUPTA, in a new Version written 
by LAURENCE BINYON.  Extracrown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Essay by RABINDRANATH 


The Idea of Progress: 
An Inquiry into its Origin and Growth. 


By J. B. BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 14s. net. 





The Beginnings of Christianity. 
Part I—The Acts of the Apostles. 


Edited by F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D., and KIRSOPP 
LAKE, D.D. Vol. I. Prolegomena I. The Jewish, 
Gentile, and Christian Backgrounds. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Parables of the Kingdom. 
A Course of Lectures. 


By the late HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Divinity of Man. 


By REGINALD WELLS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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A PRISONER IN 


By JOHN STILL, Author of “ Poems in Captivity.” 

In this remarkable book, which is an account of over three 
years’ imprisonment in Turkish hands, at Constantinople 
and at Afion Kara Hissar, Mr. Still gives a forceful and vivid 
account of the trials and dangers through which he and his 
fellow prisoners passed. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 
AND HER SURROUNDINGS 


By CONSTANCE HILL. £ 
With numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL 
reproductions from photography. 


SHAKSPERE’S HANDWRITING 


By SIR GEORGE GREENWOOD. 
In “ Shakspere’s Handwriting "’ Sir George Greenwood, one 
of the greatest living authorities on Shakespeare, discusses 
with his usual force and lucidity the question of the poet’s 
handwriting. 


THE WISDOM OF AKHNATON 


By E. A. GRANTHAM. 
A very powerful dramatic poem dealing with Akhnaton, 
whose wisdom and enlightenment dominated Egypt for 
a quarter of a century. 


| READY NEXT WEEK. 
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7s. 6d. net. 
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HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


JOHN J. CLARKE, M.A., F.S.S. 


With an introduction by 


BRIG.-GENERAL G. KYFFIN-TAYLOR, C.B.E., V.D. 


sary for all concerned with the question of housing to regard 

the subject from all points of view, and the Author has written 
this book with a view to placing his knowledge and experience at 
the disposal of all interested. 


Town Planning is dealt with in detail. The Housing and 
Town Planning, &c., Act, 1919, and the Acquisition of Land 
(Compulsory Powers) Act, 1919, are given in eztenso in the Appendix 
together with the Regulations, Circulars and Forms issued by 
the Ministry of Health. 


Attention is given to the historical aspect of the question, a know- 
ledge of how the present position has been brought about, and the 
remedial measures from time to time . being essential to a 
full understanding of the of to-day. nt-day questions and 
recent legislation are dealt with in a most practical manner— 
the subject being treated with such thoroughness that the reader 
cannot fail to find much valuable information within the pages »f 
this book. 


T's present extreme urgency of the problem makes it neces- 
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as the North American Indian has melted with the snows, 
and the Incas and the Aztecs faded, so the Polynesian is 
drifting to the end. Mr. O’Brien is convinced that it is 
due to “the suppression of their play-instinct, an instinct 
that had its expression in most of their customs and occu- 
pations .. . . they were essentially a happy people .. . . 
the rule of the trader crushed all these native feelings.” 

Mr. O’Brien has filled his book with numerous anecdotes, 
some tragic, some terrible, some amusing. The famous 
poker-game is worth describing. An ingenious Tahitian 
obtained leave to play a fourteen-handed game of “ pokaree,” 
with matches for stakes, gambling being forbidden. The 
Marquesans, who were enthusiastic gamblers, played for 
five days with the Tahitian who, whether by good fortune 
or by his interpretation of the rules or by skilful manipu- 
lation, won every single match on all the surrounding 
islands, including the governor’s own box and the church 
box. Then he retired with his “corner” and offered to 
sell them at enormous profits. The island was only saved 
from this profiteer by an ancient ex-cannibal who revived 
for the emergency the lost ancestral art of obtaining a fire 
from two sticks, and the Tahitian was thus discomfited 
by the local Mallaby-Deeley. 

It was on the Marquesas that Paul Gauguin lived the 
last years of his life and died. He worked unceasingly, 
painting and experimenting in clay and wood, drinking 
absinthe and injecting morphine into his system. His 
grave on the burial mountain is unmarked by cross or 
stone, and Mr. O’Brien could find no trace of it among the 
red hibiscus and the tangled grass and the long creeping 
vines with their purple flowers. 

Other figures, strange, forgotten figures, appear in these 
pages—Captain Porter, of evil memory, and the gallant 
Halley, Le Moine, painter and disciple of Gauguin, chiefs 
and missionaries and dancing-girls and drunken skippers 
of the pearl fisheries. And behind them always lies “ the 
stealthy charm of that idyllic place” and “the beauty 
concealing a menace deadly to the white man who listened 
too long to the rustle of its palms and the murmur of its 
streams.” 

The beauty of the islands is only surpassed by the sadness. 
““Some day,” says Mr. O’Brien, “ when deeper poverty 
falls on Asia or the fortunes of war give all the South Seas 
to the Samurai, these islands will again be peopled. But 
never again will they know such beautiful children of nature, 
passionate and brave, as have been destroyed here. They 
shall have passed as did the old Greeks, but they will leave 
no written record save the feeble and misunderstanding 
observations of a few alien visitors,” 


THE ENGLISH COLLEGE AT ROME 


A History of the Venerable English College, Rome. By 
CarpInaAL Gasquet. Longmans. 15s. net. 

Cardinal Gasquet, who is at present at the head 
of the Vatican Library, is held in respect by students 
of history. He is a true scholar, setting forth facts 
with accuracy and fairness, and has done much, 
especially in his account of the dissolution of the 
English monasteries, to dispel mists arising out of 
religious prejudice. He is much older now than when 
he wrote as Abbot of Downside, and in old age memory 
is apt to deceive a little. Ten or twenty years ago he would 
not have written that the Earl of Arundel, who was living 
in 1635, was ‘ Henry Howard, fourth Earl,” and that he 
was son of the sixth Duke of Norfolk. He was, of course, 
Thomas, the second (Howard) Earl of Arundel, the great 
art-collector, and there was no sixth Duke until 1677; 
and, indeed, no Duke of Norfolk at all in 1635. The 
dukedom was suppressed after the execution of the fourth 
Duke in 1572, and was not revived until 1660. 

The English College, directly or indirectly, represents 
a tight ancient connection between Rome and England. 
Our Saxon ancestors were great travellers, like their 


descendants; the limitations of an island sharpen the 
desire to get out of it, and the same kind of man who is 
now a tourist was once a pilgrim. Others, no doubt, not 
by nature wanderers, were led by the religious motive. 
Ina, King of Wessex, after he had reigned over the West 
Saxons for thirty-seven years (688-725) resigned, and, 
in the words of Bede, ‘‘ went to Rome to visit the shrines 
of the blessed Apostles . . . being desirous to spend some 
time of his pilgrimage upon earth in the neighbourhood 
of holy places, that he might be more easily received by 
the saints into heaven.”” At Rome, according to Matthew 
Paris, Ina founded the “ Schola Anglorum.” “This,” 
says the Monk of St. Albans, “ he did in order that the 
kings of England, like the bishops and priests and clergy, 
might come to it to be instructed in lecturing, and in the 
Catholic faith, lest anything heterodox (sinistrum) or 
opposed to Catholic unity might be taught in the English 
Church.” Offa, King of the Mercians, went to Rome 
in 793, and further endowed the Schola. It was built 
in the Leonine city, near St. Peter’s, and became the centre 
of an English quarter. About 820, says a Roman 
chronicler, ‘through the slothfulness of certain people 
of the English race, the whole of their quarter (habitatio), 
which in their language is called Burg (burgus), was burnt 
to the ground.” In 854 the Schola Saxonum was rebuilt 
by King Ethelwulf, who came to Rome with his son Alfred 
—afterwards king. 

After the Norman Conquest the new kings of England 
discouraged and impeded the foreign travels of their Saxon 
subjects, and the Schola at Rome rapidly decayed. Pope 
Innocent ITI., about 1200, converted the buildings into 
a hospital for the poor and sick called S. Maria in Saxia. 
It was managed by a confraternity called the fraties 
S. Spiritus, and came to be known as that of S. Spiritus, 
the “‘ Hospital of the Holy Ghost.” 

The English Hospital of the Holy Trinity and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury was a new institution founded in 1362 by 
a guild of Englishmen resident in Rome, as an ‘“ Hospice” 
for English pilgrims. It was placed near the Vatican, 
in the Via Monserrato. In 1896, John White, a London 
merchant, founded a second Hospice, that of St. Edmund, 
on the other side of the Tiber. These establishments 
were managed by Englishmen, and were largely supported 
by English endowments and subscriptions. Poor pilgrims 
were lodged free, and rich ones gave gifts. The wardens 
(custodes) of the Hospital were appointed by the Crown 
in the earlier Tudor times, and the hospice then became 
virtually the English Embassy in addition to its other 
functions. Then came the breach with Rome, and the 
flow of English travellers and benefactions was arrested. 
The “‘ Hospice in Rome became for many years rather a 
refuge for exiles for the Faith than a hospital for the poor, 
the sick, and travellers.’ Most of the inmates, after the 
accession of Elizabeth, were exiled priests, non-conforming 
with her ecclesiastical arrangements in England. 

Two of these exiles, Dr. Owen Lewes and Dr. William 
Allen, conceived the idea of the conversion of the institution 
and its buildings into a college for training young English 
Catholics as priests for the English Mission. Pope 
Gregory XIII. approved this project, and founded the 
English College in 1579, incorporating with the new 
foundation the Hospice of the Holy Trinity and St. Thomas, 
and that of St. Edmund. Cardinal Gasquet recounts 
at length the early troubles and dissensions in the history 
of the College, which were, he says, “in reality the reflection 
of the divisions which unfortunately existed in England 
between the secular clergy and the regulars, more espe- 
cially the Jesuit Fathers.’ The management of the 
College came into the hands of the Jesuits. A number of 
alumni of the College died nobly for their religion in 
England, from Ralph Sherwin, who, with Campion, was 
hung, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn in 1581, to John 
Wall, who was hung near Worcester in 1679. In the earlier 
years of this century of Catholic suffering some were cruelly 
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tortured, and many died confined in horrible prisons. 
The efforts of these missionaries, and others from Douai 
and St. Omer and Liége, kept alive the Catholic non- 
conformity in England ; but, on the whole, the persecution 
was successful, especially when the freezingly dull methods 
of suppression used in the eighteenth century replaced 
the more violent measures of the sixteenth and the early 
seventeenth. The heroic period of mission and martyrdom 
was ended, and the College at Rome declined almost to 
extinction under the unsuitable control of Italian Jesuits. 
English visitors often stayed there, even Protestants ; 
one of them was John Milton, in 1638, not yet badly soured 
by politics. 

After the French occupation of Rome, in 1798, “ the 
English College remained desolate and empty for some 
twenty years.” From 1809 to 1812 the buildings were 
used for barracks and like purposes. The College was 
re-established in 1818 by the Pope, Pius VII. The manage- 
ment was not restored to the Jesuits, and the Rectors, 
since that date, have belonged to the English secular clergy. 
Nicholas Wiseman, a brilliant boy from Ushaw, was one 
of the first ten new students who came from England. 
He won great distinction in the Roman schools by oratory 
and debating skill, and, in 1828, at the age of twenty-six, 
became Rector of the College. He held the post for twelve 
years, and was then made Bishop and sent to work in 
England. The College seems to have been carried on 
peaceably and with fair success during the last hundred 
years. 

Cardinal Gasquet’s book is full of interesting incidents 
lying round his main theme, and may be recommended 
to those who like to follow the pathetic history of a lost 
cause—which may not be lost, after all. 


A NEW STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY 


A New Study of English Poetry. By Henry Newso tr. 
Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 

Sir Henry Newbolt claims for this book ef reprinted 
lectures and essays that, “ Its whole argument is, in fact, 
against atademic and scholastic authority.” Since he is 
himself a poet of considerable eminence, we might be sure 
that he would bring to his task a greater sympathy and 
understanding than a mere professor, whd pronounces 
judgments on poetry without having had any experience 
himself in the craftsmanship of the art. Sir Henry Newbolt 
undertakes his investigation of the nature of poetry and its 
relation to life and society, and his studies of Chaucer and 
Milton, with the advantage of having written in a certain 
style of poetry with unquestionable competence. He is 
the author of one poem which is both very good and very 
generally appreciated, and if the rest of his work rarely 
attains the level of ‘“‘ Drake’s Drum,” at least it never 
falls to the depths of most of the other imperialist poets of 
the beginning of the century. Occasionally, the expression 
and the continual implication of the opinion that the 
public schools and older universities are responsible for 
the glory of England becomes a little irksome, but the 
middle course of the dignified-rollicking patriotic which it 
maintains is sufficiently tolerable and amusing. Unfor- 
tunately, in spite of Sir Henry Newbolt’s disavowal, the 
nature of his own poetry is so semi-official in content and 
conservative in structure that his criticism cannot help 
being both academic and scholastic, while the humour of 
many of the poems is unfortunately lacking in it. The 
question with which the book opens, “ What is poetry ? ” 
he leaves unanswered, after having made a good many 
sound professorial pronouncements on the way, and after 
rather surprisingly and refreshingly remarking of the 
“real world,” “It is a world where Peace Conferences 
propose to eliminate the honour of nations.” His solution 


of the important problem of vers libre is to express the 
pious wish, “I see and I desire others to see in it (i.¢., the 
passion for sincerity) the old and true instinct of the English 





poets, the belief that formal beauty is begotten, not of the 
hand of the artist, but of the spirit” —which really means 
very little. The studies of Chaucer, Milton, and the ballads 
are good pieces of eulogistic exposition, the Chaucer having 
an especial value by the attention it calls to “ Troilus and 
Criseyde,” which is read far too little. The section on 
“Futurism and Form in Poetry ” is the most interesting 
in the book. It is very serious in tone and deliberate in 
its fairness. When we recollect the school of poetry to 
which Sir Henry Newbolt belongs, we cannot help con- 
juring up a spectacle of the Old Guard fighting back to 
back, courteously and honourably indeed, but desperately. 
Here more than ever we miss in the critic the humour 
of the poet. Where Mr. Marinetti is right he is usually 
serious ; where he is wrong he is usually pushing a joke 
too far, and there is no better reply to a bad joke than a 
good one. It is useless to frown, but Sir Henry Newbolt 
is solemn throughout. It is certainly a great deal to his 
credit that he is so fair as to say, “ Here, then, we may 
leave Mr. Marinetti; but not without admiration for his 
courage and his brilliant talents, nor without gratitude 
for the light which he has flashed, as by reflection, upon our 
own problem—the future of our own poetry.” When we 
compare this tribute with Mr. Marinetti’s usual methods 
of criticism and the tiresomeness of his monotonous in- 
vectives, we feel that it does almost more honour to him 
who gives it than to him who receives it. But the chapter 
ends with this verdict on the Futurists: “They have exhorted 
us to greater freedom and independence in expression, and 
this is always to the good. They have also invited us to 
write poetry without form, that is, to create without the 
breath of life.” We should like to ask Sir Henry Newbolt 
for a definition of form. But that, like ““ What is poetry ? ” 
is a question that can only be refused or begged. In the 
tendency to use words and phrases which, on examination, 
have no particular meaning but an unmistakable rotundity 
of sound, Sir Henry Newbolt comes perilously near to the 
professors whom he claimed to avoid. Perhaps if he had 
not asked, “‘ What is poetry?” we might have had more 
confidence in his ability to tell us. As it is, we remember 
his own poetic accomplishment and regret that his 
criticism should be so impersonal and cold. There is a 
danger of not realising how good A New Study of English 
Poetry is because of the feeling that it ought to be so 
much better. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Short History of Education. By J. W. Avamson. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Professor Adamson may be congratulated on having written a 
** readable ”’ book, far less dull than the common run of treatises on 
education, and presenting something like a picture of the develop- 
ment of formal instruction in England from Alfred the Great to Mr. 
Herbert Fisher. It is, as Professor Adamson explains, not an examina- 
tion of all the influences at work on the minds of Englishmen, but an 
account of the growth of schools and universities ; and less of a de- 
scription of their spirit and purpose than of their methods of organisa- 
tion, and of their gradual development into the present approach to a 
national system. Politicians may be warned that two-thirds of the 
volume are given to the thousand years prior to 1800, and only a 
hundred pages to the subsequent hundred and twenty years. An ade- 
quate study of the educational developments of the nineteenth century, 
and of the problems now opening out before the nation is still to seek. 
What Professor Adamson set out to do he has done. His book is one 
for every teacher to read, not for examination tips or helps in class 
discipline, but as part of the “culture” of his profession, without 
which he will not become even the perfect technician. It is obviously 
a volume which no college library should be without. 


A Book of R. L. S. By G. E. Brown. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
That the book may have given Mr. Brown some pleasure to compile 
is but an inadequate excuse for its publication. There are good bibliv- 
graphies of Stevenson ; there is a moderately good Life; there are 
far too many books of gossip, and there are some good essays—and 
there is no room for the hybrid little volume which is neither biography, 
bibliography, nor criticism, but a kind of chimerical combination of 
the three. Mr. Brown arranges his book alphabetically. He gives 4 
note on each of Stevenson’s books, on many separate essays and 
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Why People are Voting Labour 


COURSE OF THREE LECTURES to be given at Kina’s Hatt, 


Kinc Street, Covent Garpen, on Wednesdays, at 8.30 p.m., 
beginning April 21st, 1920, by Mr. BERNARD SHAW, Sir 
LEO CHIOZZA MONEY, and Mr. HUGH DALTON, M.A. 


PROGRAMME. 
I. 21st April. KILLED AND WOUNDED POLITICAL PARTIES. 


Chairman : Dr. LETITIA FAIRFIELD, C.B.E. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 


II. 28th April. MAKING THE MOST OF BRAINS. 
Chairman: Brig.-Gen. C. B. THOMSON, C.B., D.S.O. 


(Prospective Parliamentary Labour Candidate for Bristol Central.) 


Lecturer: Sir LEO CHIOZZA MONEY. 


III. sth May. A NEW OUTLOOK ON FOREIGN POLICY. 
Chairman: LORD PARMOOR. 
Lecturer: Mr. HUGH DALTON, M.A. 
(Prospective Parliamentary Labour Candidate for Cambridge.) 


TICKETS FOR THE COURSE.—Reserved Stalls, 12s. 6d.; numbered Balcony Stalls and Gallery seats, 6s. 6d. 
numbered upper Gallery and back Balcony Stalls, 3s. Single lecture tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d. and 1s. 

Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. Full syllabus sent 
on application. 




































INDIAN KHILAFAT DELEGATION. 


The Peril in the Near East. 
PUBLIC MEETING 


KinGsway HALL, ON THURSDAY, APRIL 22nd, 8 p.m., 


to demand that the religious sentiments and obligations of India and 
the Moslem world shall be respected in the Turkish Settlement. 
Chairman: GEORGE LANSBURY. 
Speakers : 

MR. MOHAMED ALI bites 

MR. SYUD HOSSAIN }Khilafat 

MAULANA SYED SULAIMAN NADVI_ }P#lestion: 

MRS. DESPARD 

MRS. NAIDU (The Indian Poetess) 

COLONEL WEDGWOOD, M_P., D.S.O. 


ALL SEATS FREE nose —_—_—_——_—_—_—_—_————- DOORS OPEN 7.15 p.m. 
ORGAN RECITAL 7.30 p.m. 
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stories, on friends, and on characters in the novels, on critics and 
acquaintances. The only virtue such a book can have is complete- 
ness and extremely full detail. Mr. Brown is incomplete and sketchy. 
For instance, there are notes on Mr. Swinnerton, Mr. Cope Cornford, 
Mr. Dobson, and Mr. Andrew Lang; but none on “ Q,” Stevenson’s 
most notable disciple. Of Mr. Brown's careless, slipshod style this 
note on Alexander Ireland is typical : 

The Scottish journalist and critic, the confidant of Robert Chambers 
and friend of Carlyle, Leigh Hunt, and R. W. Emerson, was a corre- 
spondent of Stevenson’s, to whom when an old man he wrote with 
questions about Hazlitt, whose life he was about to write. Ireland’s 
death at the age of eighty-four took place within a few days of 
Stevenson’s, but the last ten years of his life were passed under a 
reverse of fortunes caused by the political ups and downs of Man- 
chester journalism, in which he had long played an important and 
brilliant part. 

What possible meaning can be attached to the “ but ” which starts 
the clause “ but the last years” ? And if this Ireland is not the 
author of The Book-Lover’s Encheiridion Mr. Brown ought to say so. 
Of Mr. Brown’s critical capacity the reader may judge from this 
astonishing remark in the note on Stevenson’s paper on Whitman : 
“ It may be said with a good deal of truth that Stevenson’s essay has 
outlived its subject. Whitman’s ideal of a world democracy is much 
with us in these days (1919), but Whitman is remembered by a very 
few.” We hold no brief for the American author ; but Mr. Brown’s 
judgment seems to us as silly as if one were to say that Addison’s 
papers on Paradise Lost had outlived their subject. 


THE CITY 
TT" prospectus of the London County 5} per cent. 


ten-year bonds was issued on Tuesday night, and 

has deservedly aroused a great deal of interest, as it 
undoubtedly marks the setting up of a new standard for 
municipal borrowings. Issued at 95, the bonds give a 
yield of £6 1s. per cent., or, allowing for the profit of £5 per 
£100 bond on re-payment ten years hence, a yield of £6 8s. 11d. 
per cent. For those, however, who prefer the assurance of 
a high yield for a longer period than ten years, the option 
to convert these bonds up to September 30th next into 
5 per cent. London County Consolidated Stock, 1940-60, 
at the rate of £117 of stock per £100 of bonds, is valuable, 
for, in addition to the excellent yield thus afforded, viz., 
£6 3s. 2d. per cent., this means that for every £95 now laid 
out the investor (or his heirs) will receive £117, possibly in 
the year 1940, but certainly not later than 1960. Holders 
who cannot make up their minds as to whether or not to 
convert, by the end of September next, will be given yet 
another half-year, viz., up to March 31st, 1921, in which 
to do so, but conversions effected during that half-year will 
be at the rate of £115 of stock for every £100 of bonds. An 
issue of seven millions sterling sounds a guvod deal for a 
municipality, and is, I believe, a world record; yet the 
Imperial Tobacco Co., during this same month, is issuing to 
its shareholders, at £2 per share, no fewer than twelve million 
new ordinary shares, which calls for £24,000,000, and the 
general public is hardly aware of it. The money is actually 
required by the company, as, with business and prices ever 
increasing, more and more working capital is required. The 
issue of such a large number of new shares has caused the 
quotation to recede sharply, for not every shareholder is in 
a position to find all the cash; the rights to apply for new 
shares—or “ Letters” as they are called—are, however, 
saleable, and are changing hands in large quantities at a 
little over nine shillings, which means that the shares, when 
fully paid, will have cost the purchasers about 49s. 3d. 
each. At anything like this price these new shares should 
turn out a very profitable investment. 

* * t* 


The number of firms now issuing house organs, 7.¢., a 
paper for private circulation among their staff and cus- 
tomers, is increasing rapidly, and, as the censorship in such 
cases is not over-severe and people are able to write what 
they think, some of these house organs contain quite 
refreshing paragraphs. From one of these, issued by a 
well-known firm of London printers, the following gem is 


extracted : 


The most amusing reading one can have nowadays is in the 
announcements made by various firms of the higher prices which 
they aver have been forced on them by circumstances which they 
could not control. Claude Duval was not more insidiously polite to 
his victims than these modern highwaymen. You can almost fancy 
that while dictating the advertisement “ copy” the managing 





director of these philanthropic concerns instinctively bows with 
a graceful flourish as the honeyed words leave his lips. 

Taken at their face value, these announcements are not merely 
courteous apologies for relieving the public of their cash, but are 
so cleverly phrased that one is almost led to believe that the profiteers 
are rendering us a real service. They very nearly make us sorry 
for them in their frantic struggles to maintain the 15 to 30 per 
cent. dividends which they have always paid their shareholders. 


* ake * 


A material improvement has taken place in the position 
of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. 
The accounts recently issued cover a period of six months 
to September 31st, 1919, and showa relative improvement in 
comparison with those of the previous twelve months. 
The improvement is mainly due to the increase in the revenue 
derived from investments (mostly in other cement under- 
takings), and a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum 
is declared on the ordinary shares. This company was 
severely hit by the outbreak of war, and, although the pro- 
duction of cement is still below the level of 1914, a fair 
increase is obtained which, subject to adequate supplies 
of fuel and other materials and easier transport facilities, 
should be assured during the current year. The company’s 
holding of £350,000 of preference shares in the British 
Portland Cement Company, Ltd., has been sold at a satis- 
factory price to reduce its heavy commitments on capital 
account, including its works in India. The accounts for 
the half-year ended December 31st show a net profit, after 
allowing for depreciation and reserve, etc., of £287,233. 
The amount carried forward is £143,511, as compared with 
£125,673 brought into the accounts. With the war over, 
and the prospect of an enormous demand for cement for 
reconstruction work, there is no reason why this company 
should not command a good trade during the next few years. 

* * * 

In commenting upon the fact that in the latest official 
Treasury return a distinction was made between Ways and 
Means advances by the Bank of England and those by 
Public Departments, the Economist wrote last week : 

We congratulate the Treasury in thus leading the way, by this 
small step, towards clearer statements. Perhaps its example will 
be followed by the Bank of England, the other banks, the Ministry 
of Transport, and all the rest of the host that prefer darkness to 
daylight ? 

That a bank statement can be made clear if it is desired, is 
shown by the following really excellent advertisement by 
one of the New York Banks: 

A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can understand. 

THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK, 
New YOoOrK. 
Statement of February 28th, 1920. 

The Bank Owes to Depositors ............+++- 

A conservative banker always has this in- 
debtedness in mind, and he arranges his assets 
so as to be able to meet any request for 
payment. 

For This Purpose We Have : 

B, GR Jc ccdssebedccepesdsaccvesccecsceces 
(Gold, Bank Notes and Specie) and with legal 
depositories returnable on demand. 


$180,746,243.78 


34,708,452.83 


14,672,268.93 


II. Checks on Other Banks.........+.+0e0005 
Payable in one day. 

III. U.S. Government Securities ..........++++ 53,254,175.85 

IV. Loans to Individuals and Corporations... . 14,770,874.95 


Payable when we ask for it, secured by col- 
lateral of greater value than the loans. 

V. Bomds....ccccccccccccccccsvcccvcccccces 
Of Railroads and other Corporations, of first 
quality and easily saleable. 

VI. Loans... cccccccccccccsccccccscccecess 
Payable in less than three months on the 
average, largely secured by Collateral. 

VII. Bonds and Mortgages and Real Estate.... 

VIII. Twenty-one Banking Houses ........++++: 
All located in New York City. 


18,333,314.62 
53,962,970.12 


1,027 ,257.95 
3,413,871.80 


$194,143,187.05 





Total to Meet Indebtedness ......-+++++ 
IX. This Leaves a Surplus of. ........-+++++> $13,396,943.27 
which becomes the property of the Stock- 
holders after the debts to the depositors are 
paid, and is a guarantee fund upon which we 
solicit new deposits and retain those which 

have heen lodged with us for many years. 
The Corn Exchange Bank Supplies Banking Facilities to Greater 

New York Through Its Forty-three Branches, 
Main Office : 
William and Beaver Streets. 


A. Emit. DAvVIEs. 














